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VOYAGE OF ST. PAUL IN “THE CASTOR AND* POLLUX.” 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


MESSINA AND THE STRAITS. 


How real seem events when we 
stand on or near the places where they 
occurred! It seems but a short time 
since I was in Messina, the chief city 
of the beautiful Island of Sicily. One 
of the most impressive thoughts I 
had was, that Iwas in full view of the 
waters, and had actually sailed over the 
waters, on which floated the vessel 
which bore the apostle Paul to Puteoli, 
on the Bay of Naples, as he was on his 
way to Rome to be tried at the bar of 
Cesar. In this paper, I propose to 
speak of some of the circumstances 
connected with the famous voyage as 
they were suggested to me by what fell 
under my own eye. 

Knowing the impossibility of having 
his case treated impartially at Jerusa- 
lem, and well aware that the intense 
hatred of his enemies would lead them 
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to resort to any methods to compass 
his death, the apostle made his appeal to 
the tribunal of the emperor, whose juris- 
diction extended even to that remote 
region. He thought that he could hope 
for justice at the hands of a Roman 
tyrant, and looked for it from that quar- 
ter rather than from the hands of his 
bloodthirsty countrymen. His appeal 
was honored ; and, with other prisoners, 
he was placed under the guardianship 
of the centurion Julius to be taken to 
Rome. -I do not intend to give a de- 
scription of that voyage across the 
Mediterranean Sea. It will suffice to 
say, that, beginning prosperously, it 
came very near ending disastrously long 
before the prisoners reached the place 
of their destination. The vessel be- 
came a complete wreck; being dashed 
in pieces near the spot now known as 
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St. Paul’s Bay, in the Island of Malta. 


No lives, however, were lost. Three 
months were passed in Malta. The 
centurion anxiously waited, without 


doubt, for the arrival of some ship by 
which he could be conveyed toward 
Rome. Our curiosity prompts us to in- 
quire what Paul was doing these three 
months; and we long for a minuter 
detail than Luke has given us. With 
his fiery spirit, and his earnest zeal 
everywhere to make known a crucified 
Saviour, we can not doubt that he 
seized upon every opportunity to pro- 
claim the good tidings, which, under cir- 
cumstances so solemn, he had been 
commissioned to preach. Did he feel 
it any hardship to be an exile from his 
native land? Did he sigh for the com- 
panionship of those who had been his 
fellow-laborers in the ministry of the 
gospel? Was he anxious that his trial 
should take place, and the suspense in 
which he was now living should be re- 
moved? I think he carried into prac- 
tice his own injunction : “ Be careful for 
nothing; but by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God.” 
And we have all reason to believe that 
he found the complete verification of his 
own blessed declaration: ‘And the 
peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 

At last, the patience of Julius is re- 
lieved. Away in the offing is seen, ap- 
proaching the island, a ship, which is 
at once recognized as a corn-vessel 
from Alexandria... As she comes nearer, 
there are seen on her prow the painted 
or sculptured figures of the ‘‘ Dioscuri,” 
sons of Jupiter,— Castor and Pollux, 
the patron saints of sailors. The vessel 
comes to her moorings; and, with the 
least possible delay, arrangements are 
made for the embarkation of the prison- 
ers, and the ship is on her way again to 
her port of destination. Malta lies 
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nearly south from Sicily; and a few 
hours, with a fair’ wind, would soon 
bring them to Syracuse, on the east 
side of the island. Sailing along this 
coast, we could see from the ship’s deck 
in the distance this place, into which 
“The Castor and Pollux” entered. For 
three days, the Alexandrian vessel re- 
mained in this port. Conybeare and 
Howson think, that, from the courtesy 
shown him by the centurion Julius, Paul 
was permitted to go.on shore at Syra- 
cuse. “If he landed, he would doubt- 
less find Jews and Jewish proselytes in 
abundance in so great a mercantile em- 
porium ; and would announce to them 
the glad tidings which he was com- 
missioned to proclaim, ‘to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile.’ Hence we 
may, without difficulty, give credit to the 
local tradition which regards St. Paul 
as the first founder of the Sicilian 
Church.” 

How distinctly I remember the cir- 
cumstances connected with our passage 
through the Straits of Messina! The 
wind was drawing furiously through the 
straits from the north-west; and to the 
eye of a novice it looked a little hazard- 
ous to make the attempt to pass through 
the narrows. The scud was flying, and 
the sea running high. Our captain sig- 
naled for a pilot-boat; and soon one 
was seen plowing her way toward us. 
Reaching the stern of our vessel, it was 
with some difficulty that she was 
brought near enough for her pilot to get 
on board our bark. Gliding swiftly 
past the Pharos, with furled sails we en- 
tered the mouth of the straits.- Look 
out now for Scylla! but do not forget 
also, on the other side, Charybdis. It 
certainly looked as though our good 
bark, which had borne us so safely over 
the ocean and the Mediterranean, was 
dashing on the Italian shore, as we thus 
beat against this furious head-wind: but 
the firm hand of our experienced pilot 
managed the rudder so that our vessel 
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rounded at just the right time; and we 
went on safely, and at length dropped 
anchor in the beautiful harbor of Mes- 
sina. Our dangers were over, and once 
more we breathed freely. 

Now, it was some such experience as 
this that Paul and his companions had. 
Proceeding up the eastern coast of 
Sicily, they encountered the same head 
wind we had met, and were obliged, as 
our translator has it, to “fetch a com- 
pass,” or, as we should say, “beat” 
against the adverse gale; and, not dar- 
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ing to make the attempt to sail through 
the straits, they put in to the little port 
of Rhegium, on the south-west coast 
of Italy, nearly opposite to Messina. 
The sacred writer tells us that here 
they remained one day; and to me it 
was at once obvious why. They waited 
for the wind to veer round to the south ; 
and this actually took place the day 
after their arrival. With such a wind 
they could pass through the straits, and 
proceed, as they wished, in a northerly 
direction. - 


SCYLLA. 


On my return from Athens, I took the 
same course. One bright afternoon, I 
embarked on board the steamer for Na- 
ples. We passed for nearly all the way 
over the same waters that “ The Castor 
and Pollux” had’traversed more than 
eighteen hundred years since. The 
distance from Rhegium to Puteoli, 
which is a few miles north of Naples, is 
not far from a hundred and eighty miles. 
Luke tells us that the ship in which they 
sailed reached Puteoli the next day after 
leaving Rhegium, which she could easily 


have done with a fresh southerly breeze. 
During all these centuries, the natural 
scenery upon which the apostle gazed 
has* undergone no very great change. 
The objects, therefore, which he saw, 
passed before my eye. He saw, as we 
did, the voleanic cone and smoke of 
Stromboli. His eye looked upon the 
same magnificent Bay of Naples, over 
which we sailed early the morning after 
we left Messina. Yonder is the prom- 
ontory of Minerva; and there is the 
beautiful Island of Caprez, famous in 
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ancient times as the place in which the 
Emperor Tiberius committed the foul 
orgies which have sent his name down 
to posterity loaded with the deepest dis- 
grace, and in modern times as being the 
home of Garibaldi, the Washington of 
Italy. Farther north is the promontory 
of Misenum, where was moored the 
fleet of Pliny when Vesuvius poured 
forth its volcanic fires. When “ The 
Castor and Pollux” was sailing over 
these waters, there was little to indicate 
the fearful catastrophe, which, in a few 
years, would bury the now-peaceful cit- 
ies and villages, which lay scattered 
along the shore, beneath a flood of burn- 
ing lava or a shower of white ashes. 

A few days-after my arrival at Naples, 
I went out to Puteoli, and must have 
stood within a few feet of the very spot 
on which the apostle landed. The voy- 
age of “The Castor and Pollux” is at 
anend. If we may credit the traditions, 
the arrival of this Alexandrian corn- 
ship produced an unwonted excitement 
in the little seaport. A vessel from 
Egypt was always known ; because, for 
some reason which I am unable to ex- 
plain, all vessels coming into the bay 
were required to strike their topsails, 
except the corn-ships of Alexandria. 
Whenever, therefore, a vessel was seen 
approaching with her topsail unfurled, 
it was at once understood that she was 
from Alexandria, and that she was 
loaded with grain from Egypt. An ex- 
cited crowd, we may believe, was gath- 
ered about the landing-place as the ship 
came to shore. As the prisoners came 


down the ship’s side, were they received 
with shouts and jeers? or was the 
sight too common a one to excite special 
May we not 


derision on this occasion? 
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believe that the most distinguished in 
that large company of prisoners found 
shelter under the protecting care of the 
courteous centurion, Julius ? and that he 
who had been an eye-witness of scenes 
which he would remember as long as he 
lived, — that fearful tempest in the 
Adriatic ; the calmness and courage of 
that heroic man, who, when all others 
lost heart, still held on to his faith in 
God ; the shipwreck ; the viper miracle ; 
and the restoration to health of the 
father of Publius, the governor of 
Malta, — that he would not let the man 
who had inspired him with such genuine 
respect and affection be ill treated by 
the citizens of Puteoli? It is pleasant 
for us to believe that the kind Roman 
officer shared with Paul in the joy he 
felt when his Christian brethren met 
him, and with open arms pressed him to 
their hearts, imprinting on his careworn, 
weather-beaten cheek the kiss of holy 
affection. Every privilege which he 
could consistently allow him was 
granted; and for seven days he was 
permitted to share the hospitalities and 
enjay the holy communion of dear-ones 


‘in the Lord who loved him for his own 


sake, and not less because he was now 
hastening to Rome to bear his testi- 
mony for Him who was their common 
Redeemer. How we wish we could lit 
the veil, and look in upon the delightful 
scene! | Our imagination can picture 
it; but we know that our warmest, 
brightest colors fail to depict all its 
beauty and all its glory. But our limits 
forbid us to follow the noble man in 
whose footsteps we have been treading. 
We leave him in the homes and hearts 
of his Christian brethren in Puteoli. 
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THROUGH a garden strayed a maiden’s feet ; 
And she plucked at will of its bloom and sweet, — 


Bud and blossom, and leafy spray, 
Fit to garland a festal day, — 


Till her sated fingers could hold no more, 
And her feet were stayed with the lovely store. 
The maiden paused by a flowing stream, 

And idly sat to gaze and to dream, — 


Dreams of airy, fanciful things, 
Shapes of beauty, and chainless wings. 


One by one her treasures she drew 
From her fingers’ clasp, and lightly threw 


Into the water, and laughed with glee 
As the fairy craft passed on to the sea. 


One by one: ’twas a trifle each, — 
Gliding away from her playful reach, — 


Only a trifle she well could spare, 
With the garden blooming beyond as fair. 


One by one on the wave she cast: 
Her fingers had nothing to clasp at last. 


* Oh!” cried the maiden, when all were gone, 
“ Where are the garlands I counted on? 


“Beauty and glory of summer bowers: 
River, O river! give back my flowers!” 


The stream flowed on with a murmur low, 
But made no answer to idle woe. 


Weeping and calling were spent in vain: 
It never brought back her flowers again. 


Life is a garden; and from its bowers 
Youth may gather the festive flowers. 
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Time is a river, whose restless wave 
Bears our treasures to many a grave. 


Heedless fingers, in scorn of care, 
Waste their loveliest treasures there, 


So, when life shall have passed its prime, 


And shadows gather for evening-time, 


How may we sit by the hurrying stream, 
With emptied hands and with broken dream, 


Backward looking to wasted hours, 
And vainly calling, “Bring back my flowers!” 
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FROM “GOOD WORDS.” 


PERHAPS the most impressive of the 
early recollections of the present writer 
is his being taken one Thursday even- 
ing to a revival service in one of the 
free churches of his native place, which 
he need not identify further than to say 
that it is on the north-east coast of Scot- 
land. He can still clearly recall the sub- 
dued silence, the earnest and anxious 
hush of expectation, which seemed to 
hover over the crowded assemblage, only 
broken now and then by fresh groups 
eagerly pressing in, and the whispers 
consequent on the difficulty of their 
finding seats, or indeed, in some cases, 
so much as scrimp standing-room. Or- 
dinary working-clothes were here and 
there visible both on men and women: 
though, to the credit of the working- 
women be it said, they had mostly found 
time, since the hour, of ceasing from 
work, to give just that one hurried touch 
to their dress which bespeaks a reverent 
sense of fitness and propriety ; often, in 
the result, imparting to a week-day ser- 
vice so much serious impressiveness 
and character. The whole aspect of 
the congregation told that something 


unusual, something extraordinary, had 
drawn them together. At length, amid 
a yet deeper hush, the preacher with 
difficulty, but with a smile on his coun- 
tenance, made his way to the pulpit. 
The face was young, but deeply lined, 
and even sad: nevertheless, a subdued _ 
joy spoke through the clear light of the — 
dark eyes. The somewhat long mouth 
expressed a peculiar firmness, and yet 
told of gentlest tenderness and simplici- 


_ ty as of childhood. It was with some 


slight shade of disappointment that the 
ear first caught the preacher's tones. 
The voice was strong and piercing, but 
somewhat harsh. One felt at first that 
it was not a voice to win, so much as 
to warn: and as it sounded on through 
the earnest measure of the twenty-third 
paraphrase, — 7 
“Lo! former scenes predicted once, 

Conspicuous rise to view,” — 
a kind of tremor involuntarily shot and 
thrilled through one; for the voice 
was but a medium which the intense 
conviction and fiery energy of the speak- 
er molded to their service. And, before 
the first prayer had risen like a series 
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of articulate sighs from the preacher’s 
heart, one was convinced that there was 
something in this man far higher than 
eloquence or the lighter attractions that 
accrue to a preacher from mere gifts of 
nature, however valuable these may be 
in themselves. The sermon, so far as 
we can recollect it, was remarkable nei- 
ther for intellectual force, nor for skill 
of delivery: it was a series of simple 
appeals sent from a heart filled with the 
joy of a complete.belief in the efficacy 
of the grace imparted to it, and pos- 
sessed with but one purpose, — the de- 
sire to awaken others to a sense of sin, 
-and to the bliss that awaited them in 
sharing a like experience to his own. 
Though he did not make strict reference 
to the facts of his own religious experi- 
ence, the whole discourse was a revela- 
tion of the inner life, spoken directly 
out of the depths of the soul, serene in 
its full assurance of glad communion 
with the divine. Before the service was 
closed, the preacher intimated that an- 
other meeting would take place after a 
short interval. Many, to make sure of 
their places, sat still: and thus the ser- 
vices often went on far into the night ; 
the hearers sometimes getting subject 
to excitement and to prostrations, amid 
all which the preacher himself remained 
calm, self-collected, and able to minister 
to the needs both of mind and body. 
Having heard so much of what had 
taken place at these belated meetings 
elsewhere, it was with some slight de- 
pression in the sense of his own impor- 
tance that the boy-listener of these days 
had to take the proffered hand, and walk 
home, not without some strange thoughts 
on what he had seen and heard. 

And, as the general picture abides 
with him thus, it is not to be wondered 
at that the figure of the preacher, never 
seen again, should remain in his memo- 
ry with a peculiar fragrance. William 
Burns, once heard, was scarcely to be 

forgotten. But added to the impression 
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then made, while the mind was young 
and susceptible, there came on the re- 
current wave of common report and 
conversation continual hints of his 
brave deeds and wondrous conquests 
elsewhere, — near at home, and in far- 
distantlands: for his native country was 
not the limit of his field of action; 
though, perhaps all unconsciously, he 
obeyed to the letter the apostolic com- 
mand to preach the gospel, beginning 
at Jerusalem, —the first great awaken- 
ing under his hand having taken place 
at Kilsyth, a small parish in the west of 
Scotland, where he was brought up, and 
where his father ministered. Kilsyth 
proved the center of the wide field of 
that religious revival which flashed over 
Scotland in 1839-41, in which the names 
of Robert Murray M‘Cheyne, James 
Hamilton, and John Milne of Perth, 
were intimately associated with that of 
Mr. Burns. From the very outset, 
however, Mr. Burns seems to have re- 
garded himself as being disqualified for 
the regular routine of a pastorate ; 
though he never failed to estimate faith- 
ful work of that kind at its true value. 
He very early found out that his line 
was that of the missionary pioneer, — 
the Christian backwoodsman, slowly, 
and by dint of sublime patience, hewing 
down great obstacles. Having effected 
a clearance into which others could en- 
ter, he moved on to a new position. 
Never hasting, never resting, he opened — 
up new paths, not only in the outlying 
wildernesses of the large towns of his 
native country, —in Dundee, in Edin- 
burgh, in Dublin, and in Newcastle, — 
but among the Roman Catholics of 
Canada, and the materialized, prejudiced 
crowds of inland China. The peculiar 
consistency with which his life, in its 
singleness and simplicity devoted to one 
great object, reveals itself through the 
exceptionally - varied circumstances in 
which it was cast, gives to it a rare sig- 
nificance, and claim to attention; and 
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this attention is rewarded by a series of 
incidents almost equal in interest. to 
any thing to be found ina modern novel. 

In the case of William Burns, we 
discover by the aid of the very excel- 
lent biography from the pen of Dr. Islay 
Burns —which is specially valuable in 
the wise reserve of every thing like 
emotion in the narrative —a commix+ 
ture of elements very seldom found in 
men destined to become religious en- 


thusiasts. He was, first of all, essen- 
tially healthy. His constitution was 
excellent. While a youth, he was fond 


of all outdoor sports; and promised to 
turn out “a mighty hunter, rather than 
a deep student bearing the pale hue of 
thought.” Even then we discover a 
second quality in him, — a determination 
to realize what he has purposed; a will 
to carry out, at the cost of vast effort, 
whatever the mind has planned. May 
we not trace something of prophetic 
embryo in the trait thus happily pre- 
sented ?— “ He was famous for lifting 
up his ax upon the thick trees; at one 
time clearing the whole precincts of the 
superfluous growth of years by his un- 
aided strength.” In addition, we note 
a peculiar sincerity, which never al- 
lowed him to show himself influenced 
by any impression or idea unless he was 
in the fullest sense possessed by it. 
Whatever was to really influence him 
must speak to his whole being, —at 
once to its hights and. to its depths. 
Of all the family, up to his seventeenth 
year, he gave least evidence of religious 
experience. At that time came the 
awakening. When just about to be ap- 
prenticed to a “writer to the signet,” or 


solicitor, in Edinburgh, the seeds of ™ 


religious impression, which had been 
quietly sown in the manse of Kilsyth, 
suddenly struck root; and he surprises 
his family by unexpectedly appearing at 
home after a walk on foot of thirty-six 
miles, and composedly giving them the 
information that he was “to be a min- 
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ister, after all.” Thereafter we see all 
the various faculties of mind and body 
called into willing service for one ob- 
ject. The preaching of the gospel is 
his aim in life 3 and all his strength of 
body, and faculties of mind, are hence- 
forth to be consecrated. .-There was no 
reservation, no sense of in any way 
compounding with himself for the loss 
of any pleasure. Was it active exercise 
he needed now, as before he had found 
it in fishing and in hunting? That, too, 
the preaching of the cross provided the 
means for fitly satisfying. As a true 
missionary, he had to be a “fisher of 
men;”’ he had to hunt after great evils, 
and to slay them. As a result, we find 
in his life a severe completeness which 
is but seldom met with in times of such 
conflict. and division as ours. Some 
little of this may perhaps be owing to 
the unwavering assurance with which 
he accepted the Calvinistic doctrines ; 
but certainly more is due to the practi- 
eal consecration of heart and will to 
what he recognized as being God's pur- 
pose towards him. What the Lord 
would have him to do was ¢#e standard 
by which the web of William Burns’s 
life was wrought 5; and therefore we feel 
it to be quite unnecessary either to justify 
the peculiar doctrines he held, or to 
apologize for them. His life is its own 
justification ; and for this end we must 
now cull as best we can a few of its 
more prominent facts, lest we should be 
thought only to magnify our own early 
impressions. 

Mr. Burns’s first stated work was at 
Dundee, in the place of Mr. M‘Cheyne, 
during his absence in the Holy Land, in 
1839. Clearly it was a severe trial for 
a young man of twenty-five to take the 
position of shepherd to a flock that had 
from day today been fed by such a 
one as Robert Murray M‘Cheyne. Mr. 
Burns’s biographer writes, “I have 
heard old members of the congregation 
tell how their hearts trembled for him 
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when they saw what seemed to them a 
mere stripling standing in the place of 
one whom they so revered and honored; 
and how, almost at the first sound of his 
voice, as he led with such deep-toned 
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spirituality and power the prayers of 
the sanctuary, their fears vanished, and 
they seemed only to hear the sound of 
his Master’s feet behind him.” Trust 
in himself was, at no moment subse- 
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quent to his conversion, characteristic 
of Mr. Burns; but this position, with 
its awful trust and great requirement, 
seems at the very outset to have carried 
him with deep self-abasement to the 


throne of grace, and to have decisively 
confirmed in him as a habit what was 
certainly the main tendency of his life, — 
continual self-humiliation, and prayerful 
consecration of all he had to God. Mr. 
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M‘Cheyne’s congregation were stirred 
to still deeper religious experiences 
than they had known; and, on the re- 
turn of their own pastor, Mr. Burns, 
having given the impetus, was glad to 
find himself free to enter on a wider 
campaign. He went from town to town, 
speaking or preaching almost without 
intermission. After his evening ser- 
vices, his room would be crowded with 
anxious inquirers, to each of whom he 
spoke a quiet, composed, and satisfying 
word. Not unfrequently he was thus 
employed until after midnight. Never- 
theless, occasionally the sun withdraws 
from the sky of his faith ; and only stray 
stars are seen in the gulfs of doubt and 
self-distrust. Indeed, in several in- 
stances, he frankly tells his hearers that 
to-day he has no message to them. 
“He spoke, apparently cou/d speak, 
only what he felt, and that only while 
he felt it, and so far as he felt it. He 
must utter the very present experience 
and conviction of his soul, or be silent 
altogether. Out of the abundance of 
the heart alone could his mouth speak. 
The declaration of a mere intellectual 
belief, or remembered conviction of the 
past, seemed to him a mockery, and al- 
most a falsehood.” It was sincerity, 
this sense of speaking only what was 
immediately realized in his own soul, 
that gave him such terrible power over 
the masses. “I never thought,” ex- 
claimed a strong, careless man who 
had heard him, “to have been so much 
affected: it is surely something alto- 
gether unearthly that has come to the 
town.” This was the inward confession 
of many who before had led gross and 
unworthy lives. 

Wherever Mr. Burns went, —in the 
steamer, on his walk, or in private soci- 
ety, —he had but one object, — to bear 
witness to the love of Christ. Some- 
times, indeed, one can not help feeling 
that his words are a little out of season, 
and that only the sheer devotion and 
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earnestness of the man kept them from 
being injurious ; which, however, they 
never were. When walking on the 
Links (at Aberdeen), he meets some 
poor: lads, and can not leave them till 
he has prayed with them among the 
sand-banks. From first to last, he pre- 
ferred walking to any conveyance, — in 
Scotland and Ireland as in Canada and 
interior China, — because it allowed him 
to speak a word in season, or out of 
season, to those he met ; and often these 
accidental meetings hallowed his jour- 
ney. And what a depth of meaning is 
in his words: “1 think I can say, thraugh 
grace, that God’s presence or absence 
alone distinguishes places to me”! 
Yet of all men who engaged in such 
work, and saw abounding evidences of 
the fruit of their labors, he is the least 
sanguine. He always rates results at 
their very lowest. His sincerity and 
his humility combined to produce this 
effect, and never allowed him to be un- 
duly led away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, even when large audiences 
arouad him seemed in the swoons of 
conversion. 

Springing out of this same quality, 
we find in Mr. Burns a very peculiar 
self-composure, which enables him at a 
crisis, or in a moment of special peril, 
to say the right word or do the right 
thing, with a prudence almost worthy 
of a diplomat. Inasmuch as his efforts 
in Scotland had not met with opposi- 
tion, there was not so much room for 
the display of this quality as afterwards 
appears when he goes among more 
thorough strangers. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly touching in his ex- 
periences at Newcastle, where he sallies 
forth into the’streets at midnight with a 
bundle of the “ Plain Sentences ” under 
his arm to meet with rudest rebuffs and 
insults. But it is not till he goes to Ire- 
land that his metal is severely tried in 
this respect. Against the advices of his 
friends, he lifts up his voice in the street, 
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calling the people to repentance; and 
after being knocked off the chair on 
which he stood, rudely hustled about, 
and his clothes torn, so improves the 
occasion as to get a quiet hearing, when 
the police, fearing another outbreak, “in- 
sisted that he should be silent, and cross 
the river in the ferry-boat: ‘ For if you 
attempt to go back along the quay,’ they 
said, ‘ we will not be answerable for your 
life.’ — ‘ But I can not pay for the ferry- 
boat.’ — ‘It will cost you only a half- 
penny.’ — ‘ But I have no halfpenny,’ he 
replied. ‘Here is one for you,’ said a 
good-natured policeman. Accordingly, 
Mr. Burns stepped into the boat; and, 
holding up the halfpenny, he cried out 
to the people on shore, ‘ See, my friends ! 
I have gota free passage. In like man- 
ner, you may have a free gospel, a free 
forgiveness of all your sins, a free pas- 
sage to the kingdom of heaven ; with- 
out money and without price.’ And 
thus he proceeded to deliver a message 
to the persons who were crossing with 
him in the boat.” 

In 1844, he receives an invitation to 
go on an evangelistic mission to Cana- 
da, where his experiences are of a most 
mixed character. He did great good 
among the soldiers stationed there: 
the men who afterwards became the he- 
roes of Balaclava “went home to their 
barracks, after hearing him preach, every 
man of them less or more affected.” 
But he suffered sorely at the hands of 
the Romanists. He was even pelted 
with stones when preaching on the 
street. ‘A few of the Ninety-third 
rushed through the crowd ; and one in 
anxiety, looking at his bleeding cheek, 
said, ©‘ What’s. this? what’s this?’ 
Smiling, he replied, ‘Never mind: it’s 
only a few scars in the Master’s ser- 
vice.’ Another time, “an Irish voice 
from the outside interrupted him, shout- 
ing clear over all the din, ‘The Devil’s 
dead!’ A great laugh followed... When 
it hushed, William struck in with a 
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plaintive voice, ‘Ah! then you are 
a poor, fatherless child.’ This raised a 
laugh in his favor; and, under cover of 
it, he was enabled to proceed for a while. 
But he desisted, as the first missionaries 
did, when the persecution became vio- 
lent, and went to another city.” 

On his return from Canada in 1846, 
it was proposed to him by the Presby- 
terian Church in England that he should 
go to China as their missionary. On 
being asked when he would be ready to 
start, he answered with characteristic 
decision, “ To-morrow.” ." At once he 
abandoned the Gaelic, to which he had 
taken a liking and given some atten- 
tion, and betook himself to the study of 
the Chinese. Landed in China, he was 
all eagerness for the work; and could 
scarcely forbear going out to the hedges 
and by-ways before he had sufficiently 
mastered the tongue of the people. 
Once able to speak, he knew no remis- 
sion. He went from place to place, 
“making proof of his ministry.” As 
he found it would be of service to him 
in penetrating to the interior, he adopt- 
ed the Chinese dress as well as the Chi- 
nese mode of life: perhaps he felt, too, 
that there was “a certain charm in-being 
entirely like to those whose servant he 
desired to be for Christ’s sake.” He 
sought no rest: in dry or rainy season 
he was on foot, “in journeyings often,” 
and amid risks many. He was robbed 
and left almost naked over and over 
again. When in the mainland oppo- 
site Hong Kong, “ the thieves broke into 
his quarters, and, while he was present, 
helped themselves to clothes, books, 
and money, as they pleased ; leaving just 
enough garments for protection, and 
money to get back. to Hong Kong. 
One fellow had his hone, and, being puz- 
zled to know its use, brought it to Mr. 
Burns to learn what/it was fit for; and 
was patiently taught the mode of sharp- 
ening a razor or knife on it.” 

Once, too, he is taken prisoner near 
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Chaonchow, and sent to the British con- 
sul with a declaration, in which we find 
a full description of his person and do- 
ings, even to “the seven volumes of 
foreign books” and the “ three-sheet 
tracts” he has with him. Clearly Com- 
missioner Yeh was nota little puzzled 
over this Pin-wei-lin. “I can.not but 
look upon it as exceedingly improper,” 
he writes, “that William Burns (admit- 
ting him to be an Englishman) should 
change his dress, shave his head, and, 
assuming the costume of the Chinese, 
penetrate into the interior in so irregu- 
lar a manner. ... Or can it be that 
a person dressed in the garb and speak- 
ing the language of China is really an 
Englishman? or may he not be falsely 
assuming that character to further some 
mischievous ends? ” 

He was sometimes seized with doubts 
whether the Chinese in their present 
state were susceptible of those deep 
spiritual impressions which he longed 
to see again. But he never relaxed his 
efforts ; and at last he gathered the first- 
fruits in joy and humility. He had at 
length secured the confidence of the 
people in many parts. Indeed, the in- 
fluence he came finally to exert over 
them was very remarkable. “It was 
stated by one who knew him and his 
work in China well; that during the 
time of the insurgent movements in the 
Amoy district, when no other European 
could venture out among the rebels, he 
was free to go where he liked. ‘ That’s 
the man of the Book,’ they would say: 
‘he must not be touched.’ And once 
he had gone on one of his little tours ; 
and, as he did not come back for three 
weeks, his friends began to be quite 
afraid about him, when he appeared, fat 
and well, having been fed up by a tribe 
he had got such access to, that they 
would scarcely let him away.” 

He had very determined battles with 
idol - worshipers: but, in many in- 
stances, his words were seeds which in 
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due time bore the good fruit of conver- 
sion; and the idols were put into the 
fire. He succeeded in forming several 
churches, which seem to have enter- 
tained toward him such feelings of love, 
and simple, devout longing, as we may 
suppose the early Christians to have felt 
toward St. John. One of these ad- 
dressed to him a letter, which is alto- 
gether apostolic in its holy simplicity, 
when he was in Scotland on a visit in 
1854. At that time,“ while his bodily 
presence was in Scotland, it was evident 
that his heart and more than half his 
thoughts were in China. He ‘talked of 
Chinese scenes, sung Chinese hymns, 
recited far into the night Chinese chap- 
ters and psalms, and: abounded in de- 
tails of Chinese customs, traits, and 
ways of life, such as he seldom indulged 
in his letters.” 

Shortly after his return to China, a 
proposal was made to him by Lord 
Panmure, that he should take the office 
of chaplain to the British forces in the 
quarter where he was, with the usual 
rank and salary of a major in the army; 
but this offer he respectfully declined, 
on the ground that his connection with 
the invading army would be remembered 
by the Chinese, and prove prejudicial to 
the success of the higher ministry to 
which he had devoted his life. And 
this is only matched by his prudent 
silence as to that journey to the rebel 
quarters prior to his appearance before 
Yeh, or by the skill of his representa- 
tions on behalf of the native Christians 
when they were persecuted. _ He limited 
his own wants to barest necessaries, and 
gave up all his means for the sake of 
China ; on one occasion, sending home 
a whole year’s salary (two hundred and 
fifty pounds) to send out another mis- 
sionary. Even his relaxations were but 
earnest branches of his mission-work ; 
and some of his literary efforts promise 
to become Chinese classics. He trans- 
lated into that language “ The Pilgrim’s 
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Progress,” “The Peep of Day,” and 
the Scotch Psalms, besides many hymns 
and little religious tales: and these are 
said to be masterpieces ; for Mr. Burns 
was a scholar, and had exquisite tact in 
seizing the genius of a language. 
Preaching the dying love of Christ to 
the Chinese assistants who surrounded 
his bedside, he passed away full of faith 
and peace, worn out by unremitting toil 
and self-denial. And when nearly all 
of his worldly property that remained 
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was sent home, and opened amid the 
awestruck silence of a youthful group, 
it bore decisive witness to his apostolic 
life, —a few sheets of Chinese printed 
matter, a Chinese and an English Bible, 
an old writing-case, one or two small 
books, a Chinese lantern, a single Chi- 
nese dress, and the blue flag of the 
“Gospel boat:” that was all. ‘“Sure- 
ly,” whispered one little one amid the 
hush, — “ surely he must have been very 
poor!” 
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BY KIRKLAND, 


(Continued from p. 409.) 


HarpDiy had Jacob gone, when, 

flushed and happy from successful 
‘chase, bringing the savory dish, came 
the right one; and the shallow artifice 
was exposed. Overwhelmed with ter- 
ror at what he had done, the old man 
was ready to sink in dismay. He saw 
that he had been over-reached. His 
keen wife and son had deceived him. 
He was utterly broken down with the 
conflict of feelings; and Esau, com- 
prehending. at once what had taken 
place, was even in greater distress than 
his father. He could not endure to lose 
all, to live without a blessing from the 
parent he loved so fondly ; and he cried 
with an exceeding great and bitter cry, 
“Bless me, even me also, O my fa- 
ther!” , 

“ Thy brother came with subtlety,” said 
the helpless old man; showing that he 
understood Jacob. “Is he not rightly 
named ‘ supplanter’ ?”? asked Esau (be- 
cause this was the second time he had 
taken advantage of him), forgetting his 
own consent to the transfer in the first 
instance. But, through all, Esau’s grief 
was far stronger than his indignation. 
He was cut to the heart to have lost his 


father’s blessing. He hungered for it. 
It was not so much that he had come at 
last to see what was depending upon the 
birthright as it was the inexpressible 
anguish or the thought that he was cut 
off from every precious good his be- 
loved father would have invoked: for 
him. Esau had never thoroughly ap- 
preciated the value of the promise to 
the seed of Abraham. He had felt it 
enough to know that he had met with an 
irreparable loss; he understood it now 
better than ever before. He reflected 
upon it, and lamented over it, after- 
ward; but now his excessive anguish 
was because what had been meant for 
him by his father had been stolen from 
him. It was the child’s grief and dis- 
appointment; and it was bitter indeed, 
and hard to be borne. 

The words which his entreaties drew 
from Isaac in part consoled him. It 
was a delight to know that he should yet 
conquer ; that Jacob would not always 
have the dominion. But he hated him 
for the fraud he had practiced. What 
else could we expect from one impetu- 
ous as Esau? But what a lack of cau- 
tion he showed in declaring openly that 
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he would kill Jacob after his father was 
gone! The old man expected soon to 
die. Esau loved him too well to give 
him pain: he would wait till the days of 
mourning were over: ‘“ Zhez,” said he, 
“will I slay my brother Jacob.” A 
really malignant man would have kept 
such a purpose to himself; but Esau 
had neither abiding malice nor pru- 
dence. All the concealment and 
shrewdness in the family belonged to 
Rebekah and Jacob. Esau’s temper 
was fiery; but it was like one flash leap- 
ing forth, then dying out, —not a steady 
heat. His forgiveness was as ready as 
his resentment was quick. He proved 
a generous foe. He had a great heart 
in his brawny frame. His natural traits 
were more commendable than Jacob’s: 
he was a more lovable man. 

Rebekah heard of Esau’s threat. 
Some one told her what he had said; 
and now she was miserable through fear 
and anxiety. Her faith was not strong 
enough for her to leave Jacob to the 
care of God, who would surely preserve 
the life he had use for; but, in her 
alarm and inconsistency, she must needs 
provide a way by which to get him far 
from «danger. Having been guilty of 
one deception, she now had recourse to 
another, — involving them all in a sec- 
ond trouble to free them from the con- 
sequences of the first. 

Her chief concern was to send Jacob 
to a place of safety. He need not stay 
long away from home; for Esau’s anger 
would not last. She understood the dis- 
position of her red-haired boy as well 
as that of the other one. His anger 
was hot now; but in a little while he 
would “ forget,’ she said. But what 
pretext could she make to the old man 
to gain his consent to Jacob’s depart- 
ure? She had determined upon his go- 
ing to her early home in Mesopotamia ; 
but would his father allow it? Would 
he spare the son who had charge of all 
the affairs to go to that distant place? 
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Especially, would he permit him to go at 
this inopportune time, when Isaac 
thought himself to be drawing near to 
death? 

But when was the sharp Rebekah ever 
at a loss? What emergency could be 
too difficult for her? The nimble wit 
of the woman never failed her. She 
now made her own plan, explained it to 
Jacob so far as was necessary, entreated 
and commanded him to obey, and then 
consulted her husband. Those daugh- 
ters of Heth, she said, were the torment 
of her life; she had no comfort with 
them ; she was weary of her life because 
of them: and, if Jacob should do as 
Esau had done, — marry into that tribe, 
take such a wife as those were, — * what 
good,” she asked, “shall my life do 
mer” 

Sad enough for poor Rebekah! No 
doubt, there was truth in her words. 
Those beauties from Mount Seir, 
daughters of petty princes, would be no 
humble girls to do homage to their high- 
spirited mother-in-law. Their fathers 
were chiefs of mountain-hordes who 
owned no authority besides. Their 
territory might be rough ; their followers 
a barbarous band, with more knowledge 
of the warlike than the peaceful arts: 
but they were mighty in their own do- 
mains. Esau’s wives would not forget 
the position they had in their own home: 
they would hardly come under subjec- 
tion to Rebekah: their mutual relation 
would be likely to be antagonistic, — 
the two foreigners against her. She 
had grounds for complaint: they vexed 
her. ‘ 

Isaac had seen enough to make him 
believe her statement. He at once ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, and sent 
Jacob away. Rebekah had _ prevailed ; 
but how sore the trial to her! She con- 
soled herself by saying that it would be 
but a short time that he need be gone; 
but a few days, as it were: and, as soon 
as it was safe for him to come home, she 
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would send and fetch him, — would 
send a caravan such as had been sent 
for her. And though the heir was now 
going forth alone, and by stealth, he and 
his bride should come by and by in 
state. Miserable mother! She never 
saw her dear boy again. No doubt, she 
went with him a little way - down 
through the fields where she had first 
met his father. They would go together 
from her tent while Esau was away, — 
making as if it were a little walk they 
were taking, that none might suspect 
that he was going from home; perhaps 
as nightfall drew near, that he might 
have the better opportunity of departing 
unobserved. And thus she saw him go; 
but, when he disappeared from her sight, 
he might as well, for all the glimpse she 
ever had of him again, have passed on 
into that returnless land into which 
Abraham and Sarah had vanished, as 
over those northern hills. : 

Poor Rebekah! Going back to her 
home with no pleasant memories of her 
children for comfort! As soon as the 
anguish of the separation was over, she 
must have been stung by remorse for 
her evil-doing ; and, worse than all, 
she must have been tortured by the 
cruel suspicion, that she might have 
alienated that dearest son by the 
crooked course she had pursued. Her 
mother-instinct must have told her that 
the cords which held them together had 
slackened from the hour when she urged 
him into sin. She must surely have 
felt that he was slipping away from her ; 
that something drearier than the moun- 
tain-ridge was separating them. No 
matter how good her motive; the means 
had been wrong: and Jacob was too 
crafty himself not to have fully appre- 
ciated the shrewdness of her plan; and 
he could not be, he was not, so partial a 
son as not to have seen the fatal flaw in 
her character. That he afterward grew 
into a higher perception of the qualities 
which make uprightness, proves him to 
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have been the possessor of more sen- 
sitiveness on the subject than the late 
transactions would seem to entitle him 
to. 

His after-course shows that she was 
not able ‘to retain her hold upon him. 
He never came back to her. He either 


_ became too much absorbed in his own 


family-affairs, or grew indifferent ; and 
twenty years went by before he returned 
to Hebron. Inthe mean time, Rebekah 
died. Would it be at all singular if the 
many troubles and sorrows growing out 
of the events we have been considering 
wore her life away, and that, weary and 
disappointed, she was glad when the end 
drew near? 

The news of her death must have 
been communicated to Jacob by those 
who accompanied the old nurse Deborah 
back to Padan-Aram. The nurse in an 
Eastern family never leaves her charge. 
Deborah did not forsake Rebekah ; but 
after her death, although now far ad- 
vanced in years, she longed to go back 
to her native land. There was nothing 
to keep her at Hebron. Esau would 
not be her favorite: her heart would 
turn to the one her foster-child loved the 
best ; and accordingly we find the faith- 
ful woman in a few years living with 
Jacob. 

Neither the time of Rebekah’s death 
nor her age is given. The place of 
her burial alone is mentioned, — the 
Field of Machpelah, which was Abra- 
ham’s first possession in the land of 
Canaan. Its locality is pretty certain to 
this day; for it has been carefully cher- 
ished through every generation. Early 
travelers say that on the confines of the 
Field of Machpelah stood what was 
called the House of Abraham. Near by 
was a spring, Nobody was allowed to 
build there. Not far off were the sep- 
ulchers of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Sa- 
rah, Rebekah, and Leah. Not only did 
the Jews, but the Mahometans, pay it the 
greatest respect, and insist upon it as the 
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place of sepulture. The Hill of Mamre 
lay a mile to the south-west, covered 
with grass and flowers, with a flat plain 
at the summit. Fir-trees grew on the hill. 
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In this memorable and most sacredly- 
guarded sepulcher, Rebekah was the 
third to be entombed. 


AN OLD MAN AND HIS NINE-HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


“ Wuo was the oldest man ?” —“ Me- 
thuselah.” 

Such is the answer given to this ques- 
tion in the New-England Primer, which 
I began to learn at my mother’s knee. 
In that charming old-time classic were 
Agur’s Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, “Hush, my dear,” 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,’”’ and 
the burning of John Rogers, with other 
things, little and large, of blessed memo- 
ry and blessed influence. 

It is not absolutely certain that the 
answer is correct; for, while Methuse- 
lah is the oldest of any whose age is 
given, there were many old men during 
that period whose age is not mentioned 
in the Bible or any other book. Yet 
nine hundred and sixty-nine is probably 
the utmost limit to which human life has 
ever run, though the sacred record does 
not affirm it. : 

It is difficult for us, in the present 
brevity of human life, to conceive of a 
man who had come down through al- 
most a thousand years. One now as old 
as Methuselah must have been born in 
the beginning of the ninth century of 
the Christian era, and have passed 
through thirty generations. 

What an object of wonder and enter- 
tainment would he be! How many the 
questions we should like to ask him! 
With what veneration should we regard 
his gray hairs, especially if they were 
the crown of goodness! and with what 
eagerness seek to catch his words! Of 
what dead dynasties, bloody revolutions, 


and thrilling catastrophes, could he 
speak! Of what marvelous changes, 
what advances in society, civilization, © 
and the sciences, would he have been an 
eye-witness! How numerous the dis- 
coveries made in his day !—this whole 
Western continent added to the geog- 
raphy of the known world; the mariner’s 
compass, and art of printing, introducing 
their wonder-working agencies. The 
power of steam, railways, and electro- 
magnetism, would have greeted his old 
age with their astonishing achievements. 
Nearly annihilating time and space, 
they would whirl him along at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, and, stealing his 
words from him, transmit them thou- 
sands of miles across. oceans and con- 
tinents almost before they had fallen from 
his lips. 

He could tell of the rise and fall of 
empires, of the crusades, of reforma- 
tions, — the Lutheran and the Puri- 
tan,—and of the earth now encircled 
by the watch-fires of Christian mis- 
sions. 

And yet, of all wonders, such a man 
would himself be the greatest, — an in- 
fant at twenty-five years of ‘age; a mere 
child at a hundred; a clever youth at 
three hundred ; arriving at the meridian, 
the time of fruit-bearing, at seven bun- 
dred; and, after that, descending the ~ 
downhill of life into the valley of old 
age. 

Thus were the days of Methuselah in 
his antediluvian life, during most of 
which, according to the record, “he be- 
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gat sons and daughters.” He was al- 
most a literal millenarian. 

It is of this man’s nine-hundredth 
birthday that I speak. See him sur- 
rounded by his children, grandchildren, 
and great-crandchildren in a score of 
generations! The eldest may be above 
eight hundred years, and the youngest 
less than eight months. We have rea- 
son to believe that he was a good man, 
notwithstanding the cavils of the skep- 
tics; and, in an age when godliness 
was so out of fashion, goodness was a 
signal glory. Methuselah was one of 
the few found worthy to hold a place in 
that genealogic line of Messianic light 
that stretched through the deep dark- 
ness from Seth to Noah. He did not 
follow the fashions of that sensuous age. 
He had the benefit of an early religious 
education before the wickedness of the 
world became so great. He held to the 
piety of his eminent father Enoch, and 
transmitted it to Noah, his almost 
equally eminent grandson. He had 
faith in God, in the coming flood, and in 
the ark; and, as his infirmities permit- 
ted, I have no doubt, helped as a mas- 
ter-carpenter in its construction. 

His numerous descendants look up to 
him as their oracle, and to his tent as 
the Shechinah. In his patriarchate lies 
the undeveloped trinity of sacred office, 
—the prophetic, priestly, and regal. In 
his gray hairs, whitened by the frosts 
of so many hundred winters, there is 
beauty. Age has given him wisdom ; 
and his words are to the wise and good 
among his descendants like “apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

At this nine-hundredth festival, the 
choicest of the children and the grand- 
children assemble around the patri- 
archal tent to testify their yeneration for 
their aged ancestor, There is seven- 
hundred-yeared Lamech, with his broth- 
ers and sisters and their numerous chil- 
dren. Noah, the just and the comforter, 
dropping his tools, leaves the ark, on 
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which he had been toiling for half a cen- 
tury, to go up to the joyous festival. 

The old man, Methuselah, reclines 
upon his couch ; or rising, and leaning on 
his oaken staff, receives the congratula- 
tions of the occasion, and bestows upon 
his multitudinous descendants his pa- 
ternal blessing. Young children press 
forward to touch the hem of their grand- 
sire’s garments, or lay their fingers upon 
his sandals or on the‘top of his staff, 
and to have his hand placed on their 
heads in patriarchal benediction. 

“ God bless you, my children and my 
children’s children!” says the old man. 
“Walk in the steps of your grandfather 
Enoch; and let your covenant be with 
Jehovah-Jireh, and your trust in him 
that is tocome. He will keep you, and 
not suffer your foot to be moved. ‘The 
Lord preserve your going-out and your 
coming-in from this time forth and for 
evermore!’ ‘The Lord make his face 
shine upon you, and be gracious unto 
you! The Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon you, and give you peace !’” 

But the longest human life has a limit 
which it can not pass ; and of Methuselah 
it is written, “ And he died.” The pre- 
dicted deluge is just at hand, the ark 
nearly completed ; when, according to 
Usher’s chronology, in the year of the 
world 1649, the venerable man is gath- 
ered to his fathers, leaving to his grand- 
son Noah the treasures of his wisdom 
and knowledge. 

Diverse objections are raised to the 
longevity of this distinguished patri- 
arch, and numerous evasions attempted. 
They are, however, most of them, 
neither witty nor weighty. 

One of these evasions makes the 
years during this early period lunar in- 
stead of solar; thus, by a single stroke 
of the pen, cutting off eleven-twelfths 
from the age of the patriarch, and from 
the length of the period in which he lived. 
Methuselah, according to this bold as- 
sumption, instead of being the oldest 
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man, was, at his death, only a little over 
eighty, — considerably younger than not 
a few now living; and the whole period 
from the creation to the deluge is re- 
duced from sixteen hundred and fifty 
years to a*hundred and thirty-seven. 
But, if this Liliputian chronology before 
the deluge be assumed to suit the critic’s 
fancy, it must be after, to meet his con- 
sistency; for there is neither in sacred 
nor secular ‘history, nor in natural sci- 
ence, any indication of achange. Then 
the oldest of the post-diluvian patri- 
archs — Nahor, Terah, Abraham, and 
Moses — were, at their death, only lads 
of ten or twelve. 

Another device, a little more popular 
in the destructive schools, claims that 
the terms Seth, Methuselah, Noah, have 
only “a collective significance,” denot- 
ing “tribes, or epochs in history,” rep- 
resenting “the duration of families in- 
stead of individuals.” This typical use 
of names is found in the post-Mosaic 
period, but not before. The assump- 
tion of the contrary is only a makeshift 
of skepticism, 

The antediluvian patriarchs, from 
Seth to Noah, constitute a series of 
marked men. Each is a worthy link 
in the long-chain which connects the 
advent of Christ, the recovering seed 
of the woman, with her who was the 
first of human sinners and the mother 
of them all. They were born at a defi- 
nite time, lived through a definite pe- 
riod, and begat sons and daughters as 
men now do and always have, but as a 
tribe or nation never does. In respect 
to epochs as the ‘import of Adam, 
Enoch, Methuselah, what efoch was 
ever prolonged to the extent of nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years? Periods 
in history have length : epochs, accord- 
ing to etymology and the dictionaries, 
are stand-still places, or starting-points. 
We read of the Periclean period; but it 
was the man Pericles that produced 
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it, or at least gave it its character; and 
from whom it took its name. 

So, if there were a Methuselan pe- 
riod, its existence, instead of furnishing 
even a conjecture that there was no 
such ferson as Methuselah, proves 
most conclusively just the opposite. 
If those patriarchal names stood only 
for a tribe or nation or an epoch, where 
are the veal men from whom these 
tribes and nations sprang? Who are 
they? What are their names? Why 
is there no mention made of them? A 
marvelous period, surely, this first age 
of the world, with no literal men! or 
else an equally marvelous historian of 
it, who does not mention one of them; 
who writes in enigmas and allegories ; 
who employs personal names, and 
describes personal characteristics, but 
never means fersons / 

Another issue places the sacred writer 
in a dilemma, out of which these sharp 
critics allow him no escape. Moses, 
they say, states the age of Methuselah 
at his death to be nine hundred and 
sixty-nine. If this be true, he did not 
die, as the writer affirms, but was swept 
away with other sensual and unbelieving 
sinners by the flood; and the record is 
impeached on this hand. 

But, if he died, the figures are false ; 
for he could not have been over nine 
hundred and sixty-ezgh¢, without hav- 
ing perished in the deluge : and the rec- 
ord is impeached on that hand. 

The proof is as follows: Methuselah 
was a hundred and eighty-seven years 
old when he begat Lamech ; Lamech 
was a hundred and eighty-*wo when he 
begat Noah; and Noah was five hun- 
dred and ninety-nine when he entered 
the ark. The sum of these numbers is 
nine hundred and sixty-ezgi¢ as the age 
of Methuselah ; which shows an error in 
the figures. 

Let'us examine the process, and com- 
pare it with the record. Methuselah 
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was more than a hundred and eighty- 
seven, he was in his hundred and 
eighty-ezghth year, at the birth of La- 
mech ; Lamech was more than a hun- 
dred and eighty-two, he was in his 
hundred and eighty-third year, at the 
birth of Noah; and Noah was more 
than five hundred and ninety-nine, he 
was in his six-hundredth year, at the bé- 
ginning of the deluge. The sum of 
these numbers is nine hundred and sev- 
enty. Deducting the fraction of a year 
above five hundred and ninety-nine for 
Noah’s age at the death of Methuselah, 
and allowing one year for the two frac- 
tions in the age of Methuselah and La- 
mech, and the result is exactly nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. Thus the accuracy 
of the writer stands as clear as mathe- 
matical demonstration can make it; and 
the caviling critics, by a little honest 
addition and subtraction, are found guilty 
of culpable carelessness, as infidelity 
usually is in its tilts against the Bible. 

There is not only, then, a beautiful 
accuracy in that brief clause of this 
very brief biography, ““And he died,” 
but there is in it a peculiar significance. 
Had it been omitted, it would be natu- 
ral to infer, since the life of the old man 
ran up so almost into the first showers 
of the flood, that he, too, met the sore 
judgment which befell the ungodly. But 
the record is clear and decisive. It 
shines as'a lamp in what, without it, 
would be a dark place. Methuselah is 
snatched from the impending wrath by 
the angel of death without a sign ora 
syllable of divine displeasure, as Noah 
in the ark is lifted up above and out- 
rides it. 

The longevity of the patriarchs of this 
period is not at all impossible. There 
is nothing in it supernatural, nor so very 
remarkable in the circumstances as to 
be the occasion of so much unbelieving 
and disbelieving criticism as has been 
expended upon it. Indeed, in its time 
and place, it is entirely natural, and 
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makes one of the noteworthy harmonies 
of history. Such a prolonged vitality 
then met the exigencies of the new- 
made earth that was to be populated 
from a single pair. It is explained, in 
part at least, by the absence of many 
modern debilitating luxuries. It was 


- promoted by the out-of-door and more 


simple manner of life which prevailed. 
Such a longevity supplied in part, also, 
the want of written language, by making 
memory the storehouse of primeval facts 
and revelations, and oral instruction the 
vehicle of their transmission. Adam 
brought down the treasures of his ex- 
perience and knowledge, and delivered 
them to the father of Noah; and 
Shem, the son of Noah, conveyed them 
with his own to Abraham, the covenant 
father of the Church. ~~ 

Thus we have no reason to dispute 
the record of this remarkable biography. 
Neither have we occasion to despise 
the attainments of these early fathers, 
though they lacked some of the refine- 
ments of wisdom and knowledge of 
which we boast. They were not the de- 
scendants of baboons, as some affirm : 
nor were they barbarians, as others say ; 
for they have helped to civilize ‘us. 
They were not pagans, although they 
lived before the advent of Christ; for 
they were some of them believers in a 
Messiah to come, through prophecy and 
symbol, as really as we are, through 
history, in one that has come. All the 
piety of the world is not confined to the 
moderns. There were as sweet and 
noble specimens of it before the cruci- 
fixion as since. 

Old age is always honorable. Certain 
accompaniments of it may not be so; 
but in itself it commands respect and 
veneration. An old tree is venerable. 
An old book is preserved as a valuable 
relic, often, when it has no other value 
than that of age. How much more, 
then, is the old age of man, who tis 
made in God’s image, entitled to venera- 
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tion! God calls it good when he says 
to Abraham, “ Thou shalt be buried in 
a good old age;” and of Gideon and 
David, “ They died in a good old age.” 
Children’s children are the crown of old 
men; and the greater their number, the 
greater the crown. God commands for 
them this respect: “ Thou shalt rise up 
before the face of the old man.” 

.It is not unusual to find a dread of 
growing old. Some wish to be always 
in youth, not thinking that this is al- 
ways to remain in their immaturity and 
inexperience. Some area little ashamed 
of their age, as if it were a crime, or at 
least a fault, to allow the years to roll 
in; as if with them the sun and moon 
ought to stand still for ever, as they did, 
for a time, in the days of Joshua. This, 
however, is only a proof that they are 
young, if not in years, certainly in the 
higher wisdom. It is nothing of which 
we need be ashamed to be as God and 
time make us. For all laudable pur- 
poses, no man or woman grows old a 
whit too fast. Our gray hairs show 
themselves none too soon, unless prema- 
turely hastened by vice and crime. Com- 
ing in the ordinary course of nature by 
the flight of years and our growth in 
wisdom, they are an ornament. “ The 
beauty of old men is the gray head.” 
“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and de- 

cayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time 

has made.” 

Old age, with religion, brings the 
choicest comforts. The great question 
that causes days and nights of anxiety 
to the young is settled with the aged 
who are the friends of Jesus. They 
have learned that the world contains 
nothing permanently satisfying. Its 
fading beauties, by which youth are so 
often deluded, at this period have lost 
their bewitching charms. Such care 
little for the applause of men in the 
honor they enjoy which cometh from 
God. Mere earthly pleasures grow less 
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and less to them as they begin to drink 
more and more of the river of those 
pleasures which flow at God’s right 
hand. It is nothing that this earthly 
house of their tabernacle is being dis- 
solved ; for they will soon be clothed 
upon by their house which is from 
heaven. The gate of death may be just 
Before them. Through its opening 
portals the light of heavenly glory be- 
gins to shine in upon the serene soul ; 
and departed friends beckon them on- 
ward and upward to the higher and ho- 
lier communion. 


“So mayst thou live, till like ripe fruit thou 
drop 

Into thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly plucked, for Death 

mature.” ] 

Old age, without religion, brings with 
it peculiar difficulties and discomforts. 
There are great difficulties in the way 
of an old man’s obtaining religion, and 
more serious discomforts in his trying 
to live without it. Many years have 
passed, and but few remain to him. 
The many have all been misimproved ; 
and it will be very hard to secure the 
great end of life in the remaining few. 
Every day he has more work to do, and 
less time to do it in. Pride of charac- 
ter, often greater in age than in youth, 
makes more difficult the change that is 
needed. [It is hard to bow in submis- 
sion where one has been so long in re- 
bellion. Past days return, and bring 
with them their load of transgressions 
and sorrows. ‘ Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap ;” and he be- 
gins to gather in this world his harvest 
of woe from his fields of sin. 

Let old age be crowned with human 
glory; let it be adorned with refine- 
ments, and surrounded with earthly 
treasures: the thought of a Saviour 
rejected, a life misspent, will blast the 
glory, and turn every earthly comfort 
into disappointment and sorrow. 

The great musician, Rossini, not 
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long since received a splendid ova- 
tion on the five-hundredth performance 
of his “William Tell.” Portions of 
that masterly composition were. per- 
formed and sung in his presence by the 
finest artists of Paris. A golden crown 
was presented him, on which were in- 
scribed the dates of its first and last 
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performance, — nearly forty years apart. 
The demonstration was superb; and he 
was looked on as the happiest of men. 
What does he say ? — “ I would give all 
this glory that the world envies me, all 
my operas, all that I have ever done or 
can do, for some sweet days of youth 
and feace and love.” 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS, J. D. CHAPLIN, 


CHAPTER VIIE 


MAny a twilight hour had Tammas 
and Meggie sought for and talked of an 
epitaph for Mistress Jessie Burns. But, 
the longer they read the Bible and 
Psalm-Book with reference to it, the far- 
ther were they from a decision. The 
‘truth was, Meggie’s loving heart was 
gathering together the sweet promises 
to the faithful, and felt that they all 
belonged to her, and that leaving off 
any one that was familiar would be rob- 
bing her memory. 

At length, the appointed day came for 
the work ; and Tammas, taking a bag 
of tools and a piece of chalk, called out 
at the cottage-door, — 

«“ Come now, lassie ! the tide is right 
for our work; and we must make most 
o’ our time each day; for it’s slow 
workin’ on stone. Ha’ ye the words at 
yer lips?” 

“Ay!” replied Meggie, running out. 
“ The first will be the name and age 0’ 
the dear creatur’, and whose wife she 
was, and where she ’bode.” 

Tammas saw a long job being laid out 
before him ; and, smiling, he said, — 

“ Weel, lassie, let me hear ye lay it 
out now.” 

“*Here lyeth Mistress Jessie Burns, 
wife o’ Aleck, wha "bode in McKenzie’s 


Wynd, and was aged ’— I canna’ tell just 
how muckle, because I never heard.” 

“Go on,” said Tammas, with a broad 
smile on his honest face. 

“¢She was a friend o’ a’ puir bodies, 
particular o’ one wee Meggie Forsythe, 
whose parents was destroyed in a mill- 
accident, and whom she took to her ain 
home, and fed like her ain bairns wi’ a’ 
love and gentleness.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Tammas, “ go on.” 

“< Blessed is he that considereth the 
puir, for the Lord will deliver him in 
time o’ trouble ;’ and ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart;’ and a’ the ‘blesseds’ 
in fifth o’ Matthew, as well as every 
other ‘blessed’ there is at all. And 
then I’d like put down, ‘She hath done 
what she could ;’ and ‘It shall be told 
as a memorial of her ;’ and ‘ Though 
she were dead, yet shall she live again ;’ 
and as many more verses as the stone 
will hold.” 

“Oo Meggie, Meggie, ye simple las- 
sie!” cried Tammas.. “Here’s our 
time going, and we’re not begun! Ye’ve 
laid out a year’s work for the skillfulest 
stonecutter in the Highlands. Listen 
tome. All I can do is to cut in huge 
letters, ‘JESSIE Burns. “ Blessed are 
the merciful.” ” 

“ Oh, but that’s not half she deserves, 
the puir dear!” cried Meggie. “One 
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time, I had two shillings threepence 
hoarded up o’ gifts: and, seein’ how 
many ill-deservin’ creturs got stones 
over their heads, I searched out the 
yards, and went about askin’ the prices 
o’ headstones; and, if ye’d believe, 
they was pounds in place 0’ shillings.” 

“Ay, and many pounds too, Meg- 
gie,’ said Tammas. “Now, if ye get 
this one done by me, wi’ great labor, 
what good will it do? Not a mortal 
that ever heard o’ Jessie Burns will e’er 
see it.” 

“Oh! but it will be there for a’; and 
I’ll ken it, and itll make me happy 
whene’er I think o’t,” replied Meggie 
with a smile. 

“Then ye shall e’en be happy, poor 
dear!” cried Tammias, stroking the soft 
brown hair on  Meggie’s brow. 
see, lassie, we canna’ say, ‘ Here lyeth ;’ 
because she lyeth in St. Andrew’s kirk- 
yard, in the far-off city. So we’ll just 
give her name and the verse.” 

Tammas and Meggie seated them- 
selves on the broad, smooth rock, which 
was as large and as flat as a table ; and 
then, taking out his rule, Tammas 
measured till he found the proper place 
to begin. Then he drew with chalk, in 
large letters, — 


JESSIE BURNS. 
“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 
Meggie was quite well satisfied with 
this abridged copy of her epitaph, and 


sat gazing on Tammas as he struck the 
tool into the rock to form the letters. 


Tears came into her eyes as she saw’ 


the first letter rudely formed ; and she 
said, — 

“O Tammas, laddie! I’ve thought o’ 
a lovely place where she’ll be remem- 
bered, better than here, or even at St. 
Andrew’s.” 

“And where’s that, dear bairnie?” 
asked Tammas. 

“ Doesn’t it say somewhere in the 
word o’ the Lord that the names o’ his 
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people shall be’graved on the palms o’ his 
hands? And, either there or in hymns, 
we read that they shall be ’graved on 
his heart. That'll be a better place 
than a’ the tombs wi’ carved angels and 
high pillars to them.” 

Tammas wrought some time in si- 
lence, and had formed several of his let- 
ters before the tide rose and covered 
their work. Then he put away the 
tools, and strolled off with Meggie to 
look for mosses and ferns for his books. 
But Meggie’s mind was not to be turned 
at once from her late thoughts. 

“Do ye no’ want to be held in ever- 
lastin? remembrance, Tammas?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, ay, child! 0’ course I do,” re- 
plied the young man. 

“And do ye want to ha’ yer name en- 
graved on the palms o’ Jesus’ hands ?” 

“Ay, Meggie.” 

“And do ye think that ye are hid up 
in the heart o’ the Lord, Tammas ?”’ 
asked the earnest child. 

“ Why now, lassie, I’m as good as 
ither folk,” said Tammas; “and far 
better than most 0’ ’em. I never did an 
evil turn to a fellow-mortal, but many a 
good turn; and why would I no’ be well 
looked after ?” 

“Ah, Tammas, Tammas, I fear for 
ye!” exclaimed Meggie. “I fear ye’rea 
cloud wi’out rain, soundin’ brass and a 
tinkling cymbal ; that ye ha’ the form 0’ 
godliness alone ; that ye are self-right- 
eous, and think bein’ born in the kirk and 
0’ godly parents will save ye, when it’s 
the blood o’ the dear Lord, and that 
alone, will do it. I wish ye could only 
ha’ seen auld Jock Sanders die! That 
wud ha’ brought ye down, as it did me, 
and humbled ye till it made ye look be- 
yond a’ earthly help. I’ve got sore 
vexed about ye, Tammas ; and I'll get 
na peace till ye get yersel’ fixed safe 
somewhere: for there’s na place ye 
cauld possible go to, dear, if ye died.” 

“Why, Meggie! what can ye mean, 
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ye strange lassie?” asked the young 
man. 

“Why, wi’out holiness, na man can 
see the Lord; and ye yersel’ say ye 
are no’ holy. Ye ha’.na holiness o’ yer 
own, and ha’ no’ come like a beggar to 
ask for the Lord’s holiness to cover up 
yer sinfulness.” 

“Then ye think I’ll be cast off wi’ 
the workers 0’ iniquity?” asked Tam- 
mas mournfully. 

* Nay, I can scarce think that; for ye 
are the bonniest and dearest cretur’ in 
the world; and so I canna’, tell where 
ye stand. Can ye?” asked Meggie 
sadly. 

“JT can, lassie. I must be on the 
right hand or on the left,” replied —Tam- 
mas sadly. “ There’s na third. place ; 
for, mind, the Lord himsel’ saith, ‘ He 
that is no’ for me is against me.’ I ha’ 
no’ been brought up in such a kirk and 
by such parents to be a heathen in the 
end, and not to know the way of life. I 
dinna need to be told my duty by a sma’ 
lassie that’s but late got a’ this wisdom 
hersel’,” he added a little bitterly. 

“ O’ course ye ken the way ; and that’s 
why I’m sa troubled about ye. If ye 
were but ignorant, and did no’ ken the 
right, or if ye were simple, and could 
no’ understan’ it, I’d no’ wonder. As 
ye’re neither, but are an o’er-wise and 
thinkin’ lad, I’m clean scared about 
ye,” answered Meggie. 

“Scared about me! and why’s that, 
child ?”’ asked Tammas. 

“ Because I fear ye’re gone wrong in 
the head; for na man, believin’ a’ that’s 
threatened again him in the Bible, would 
dare to go on heedless, pressin’ mosses 
and ferns in auld books, and picking up 
bits o’ stone, and writin’ names on them, 
as if they were gold, and studyin’ the 
birds and the fishes the Lord has made, 
—not if he had his right sense he 
wouldn’t.” 

“And were ye just always as wise 
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about these things yersel’, lassie?” 
asked Tammas. 

‘“ Presarve us!_na. I was as dull as 
a kitten, Tammas ; pleased wi’ a copper, 
or a bit o’ ribbon on a gingerbread 
heart. But them was the days o’ igno- 
rance, that God o’erlooked; but the 
very night Mistress Janet took me to 
her lovely home, and told me more about. 
the Lord o’ glory than Jessie Burns had 
had time to tell, I was just took in the 
heart with a sore longing to know and 
serve him. And never an hour after 
that did I rest, dear, for the fear 0’ God, 
till the time auld Jock Sanders died. 
Then I got a look at the Lord.o’ glory 
that took a’ my fear awa’, and just made 
me long to go to him.” 

“ And ye’ve na fear o’ death. at a’, 
lassie ?”? asked —Tammas, —“‘na fear o’ 
the partin’ o’ soul and body, and o’ the 
dark, lone grave?” 

“ Na, na! how could I, when He'll be 
beside me through it a’? The grave 
has nothin’ to do wi’ me, and canna’ 
harm me if it try. It could no’ keep 
Him; and it’ll no’ keep his people either,” 
replied Meggie. 

“ But ye surely do no’ like to think o’ 
dyin’, and leavin’ this lovely world?” 
asked Tammas, waving his hand over 
the beautiful scene. 

“ But I do, Tammas ; for I ken, that, 
if this land is lovely, my ain country, 
where I’m going, is lovelier still, and 
has within it neither pain nor sorrow 
nor sin. O lad! I love that place, and 
them that ’bides there; and I’ll just 
tell ye now, lad, once for all, that Mis- 
tress Janet and I will not go there wi’- 
out ye. She’s promised me that she’d 
hold ye, and ne’er let go till ye were 
safe fra the city o’ destruction.” 

After a moment, in which Tammas 
looked very sober, he asked, — 

“ But what will ye do when summer 
is gone, and ye must leave me?” 

“Tl ne’er leave ye! IU either tak’ 
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ye wi’ me, or I’ll ’bide at the home-cot 
wi’ ye,” answered Meggie, 

“Ah! but wha then will look after 
the people in McKenzie’s Wynd, to see 
that they do no’ starve and freeze, and 
that the Pope o’ Rome does na destroy 
the Kirk o’ St. Andrew’s and Mr. Adair 
in yer absence ?” Tammas asked, rally- 
ing from his sober mood. 

“Ah, Tammas! we ha’ no’ to go 
back for twa whole months: and the 
Lord could turn a’ the hearts in Edin- 
burgh and Dundee, and London too, in 
that space; and he’d make small work 
in turnin’ yers in a minute if he wills it. 
We've left ye wi’ him; and ye canna’ 
*scape, lad: so we’re easy the while we’re 
asking for ye.” 

“ Ye’re a good child, Meggie; and I 
ought to care as much for my ain soul 
as ye care for it. I’m no’ careless 0’ 
these matters, though I say little about 
them; and I’m no hypocrite, child. 
I’ve oft been urged to the Lord’s table 
because I was a well-behaved lad, and 
had the Catechism by heart, and was 
constant in my religious duties. That 
will do for a Socinian to build upon; but 
it will no’ do forme. I ken what the 
Master requires ; and I’ll no’ come wi’ 
half the price in my hand,” replied 
Tammas. 

This allusion to the Socinians was 
lost on Meggie ; and Tammas saw he 
had gone a step beyond her depth. 

“ Meggie,” he said, “the afternoon’s 
to be clear and fine; and, after auntie 
gives us our bit o’ dinner, we’ll all three 
set off for yon little isle that ye see awa’ 
to the left, — see ! witha rocky front ris- 
ing high, and little black cattle browsing 
on the steep edge.” 

“Ay!” replied Meggie: “yon will 
be lovely. We'll sing o’ the wonders 0’ 
the Lord on the mighty waters as we 
sail. What will we see when we reach 
the place, different fra this isle ?” 

“On it is part of a high wall, standing 
erect and very thick. Beneath it is to be 
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seen vaults called ‘the Keep,’ where — 
so says tradition — they tortured nuns 
or monks that proved false to the pope ; 
or, as some others say, where they im- 
prisoned and slew the enemies of the 
savage old chief that lived here ages 
ago. Of this island little is known, save 
that long ago it was inhabited, and that 
the people had heard of the true religion, 
whether they obeyed it or not.” 

“And how can ye ken what religion 
they had if not one’s left to tell ye, Tam- 
mas?” asked Meggie. 

“Vl tell ye,” replied Tammas. “ High 
up on the wall o’ the ruin, above which 
the little cattle are perched like black- 
birds in the distance, is planted a rude 
stone cross. That shows that the peo- 
ple had heard o’ the Saviour o’ the 
world, and o’ his death on the cross, 
and that they had chosen him for their 
king. In many other places, too, there 
are deep crosses cut in the rock; so we 
may be sure that at one time they knew 
and worshiped the Lord ; though we ken 
that they wandered far from him after- 
ward, and were o’erthrown for their idol- 
atry and other sins.” 

“And what more wonderfu’ is there 
about here, Tammas ?” asked Meggie. 

“ Ah! we'll see all some day, in the 
huge steamer; for we can only shoot 
off to these near islands in our wee 
boat. Not far fra here is a ship sunk, 
ca’ed ‘ The Florida.’ She belonged to 
the Spanish Armada ; but ye won’t ken 
about that. She went down fighting 
hard, and with her guns is there now. 
Once, after she’d lain ages there, it 
came into wise men’s heads to lift her out 
o’ the water for her guns and treasures.” 

“Oo Tammas! but they must ha’ 
been daft, thim men, to think they cauld 
lift a ship,” cried Meggie in surprise. 

“Oo! they did not strive to do it wi’ 
their bare hands, lassie. They have 
huge machines to do such work. They 
got up some 0’ the guns ; and what do ye 
think ?” 
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“ Presarve us! They shooted, I sup- 
pose, after lyin’ all them years in the 
water, and killed the presumpt’us cre- 
turs that brought them up!” exclaimed 
Meggie. 

“Qh, no!” said Tammas, laughing ; 
“but the guns, as they began to scrape 
them, grew hot, and frightened some 0’ 
the working-men. They thought the 
heat 0’ the old hate was rising again, 
and that the guns were growing hot, 
though the hands that once fired them 
were gone to dust.” 

“ Gudeness ! and what did they do?” 

“They saw no good o’ spending 
money, as all the guns were rusted. 
The wise ones knew what it was, far 
down'in the sea, that made the guns 
hot; but the simple islanders didn’t. 
They thought the old warriors were 
coming back to finish the fight, and to 
revenge themselves on their foes.” 

us And what more’s about these 
parts ?” cried Meggie, with wonder in 
her eyes. 

“Well, Meggie, there is, not very far 
off, a deep cave, into which boats can 
be run, where, long ago, a band of rob- 
bers lived. They used to go out in the 
darkness and storms, and rob, and some- 
times kill, the islanders; and, before 
the rest of the poor creaturs could 
get together to pursue them, they were 
safe within their cave, before the door 
of which the waves roared and lashed 
themselves in great fury about the 
rocks that guarded the entrance. It is 
told, too, that when the chiefs o’ these 
isles would be awa’ carousing, as they 
used to in those savage times, the 
pirates would land on their islands, 
storm their rude castles, and carry off 
their wives and children to the cavern 
under their own island, and keep them 
there till great rewards with pardons 
were offered to bring them back. Lads 
sometimes go in there now when the 
* sea is calm; and I have seen coin and 
, ‘potter’s vessels that were found high up 


in the crevices o’ the rocks, above the 
reach 0’ the sea. But there’s a wonder- 
fuler cave than this in the Isle o’ Eigg, 
o’ which I once heard my minister tell 
after he’d been there wi’ a party o’ 
gentlemen.” 

“And wouldn’t ye tak me there, 
too?” asked Meggie. “I'd fain see 
every thing.” 

“Na, lassie: it’s an awfu’ place for 
any but strong-hearted men. I'll tell 
ye the tale o’t some night by the light o’ 
the peat-fire; but it will-be pleasure 
enough to row wi? auntie and mysel’ 
o’er to the wee island wi’ the crosses on 
it. Here now! there’s auntie trying to 
blow a horn for us to go in. Let’s not 
keep her waiting.” 

When Tammas and Meggie had laid 
down their beautiful burden of mosses 
and ferns, they told of their plan for 
visiting the wee island in the afternoon. 

“T’ll be ower-glad to accompany ye,” 
said Janet ; “for yer faither bade me go 
o’er and mak’ neighbors 0’ the twa lone 
creatures that ’bide there the lang sum- 
mer, makin’ butter and cheese for the 
dairy o’ good Mr. McLisle, who hires 
that island and two more for pastur’- 
land. I was thinkin’, when too late, 
that I ought to have sent ye o’er wi’ the 
boat on Sundays to ask the lone lassies 
to come and read and sing wi’ us; for 
it helps us a’ to come before the Lord 
wi’ others that love to praise him.” 

Janet filled a little basket with delica- 
cies when her work was done in the cot- 
tage; and Tammas, having carefully 
pressed and put away his “specimens,” 
got ready his boat, and the happy trio 
set forth for their visit. 

The afternoon was one of the clear- 
est of the summer, and the rocky islands 
stood out against the sky so boldly as to 
seem much nearer than they really were. 
The sun danced on the blue waters as if 
it were showering down diamonds ; and 
the drops fell from the long line of Tam- 
mas’s oars like pearls on its bosom. 
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Meggie’s heart was full when she said, 
“Sure the dearest thing God has made 
is the sea; and'I’d fain live always on 
it. Why need ‘we ever leave the 
island?” 

“ Because here we could serve no one 
when the pasturin’ is over, dear’child,” 
replied Mistress Janet. “In the wynd 
we can help the poor, and comfort the 
little ones, and teach the ignorant.” 

“ Meggie,” said Tammas, “the time 
was, long ago, when, from an isle too far 
for ye to.see from here, the bells used to 


ring o’? a Sunday morning to call the © 


people that lived all round on these 
other isles to worship. They had a 
high church and other buildings where 
the good men lived, and part o’ them is 
standing now; and the graves is seen 
where those are a’ sleepin’. But times 
is changed ; anda’ is gloom and desola- 
tion there now.” 

“And yet, Tammas,” said Mistress 
Janet, ““‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there will 
I be,’ saith the Saviour. I doubt not 
these lassies that we’re going to now 
have his company, and so are na’ alone, 
though they have a little world a’ to 
themselves, and not a one to protect 
them in it.” 

When Tammas drew his boat to shore 
before the rude shaft which is called 
“the Cross,” two young girls set down 
the milk-pails they were scouring by the 
door of the hut, and came forward with 
smiling faces to meet them. They were 
dressed in short, gay, tartan plaids ; 
which were not, however, brighter than 
their cheeks and eyes. They asked no 
questions ; only, “And ye, too, are pas- 
turin’ on the isles?” - They took Mis- 
tress Janet and Meggie to the cot, which 
was a poor affair indeed ; and the old- 
est said to Tammas, “ Come ye, friend, 
when ye’ve tied yer boat, and get a wel- 
come too,” 

In an hour, these simple-hearted peo- 
ple knew each other as well as if they 
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had been acquainted for years. The 
lassies showed their little beds of dry 
heather on the floor, surrounded by 
tiny stone walls which they themselves 
had laid, and hidden by snowy-white 
curtains, and the shelves where they 
kept their dishes and their food. An 
outside shed, quite as good as the room, 
was the dairy, where were set tubs of 
milk turned into curds and whey; and 
also long rows of shining milk-pans, 
covered with cream almost like gold, 
ready for the waiting churn. 

They did not lay aside their master’s 
work for company; but one of them 
went to the churn with a right good 
will, while the other prepared an oat-: 
meal bannock for the humble entertain- 
ment which was to be sweetened by Ja- 
net’s preserved fruit and honey. 

These young persons were, as the old 
shepherd had heard, earnest and faith- 
ful members of a kirk some miles farther 
down the coast. This was their first sum- 
mer on the islands ; and they admitted 
that they were “lonely on rainy days.” 
But they were cheerful and happy, and 
seemed very thankful that God had 
given them work by which they could 
earn their honest bread without the 
dtudgery of muslin-working or the 
temptations of factory-life. 

After an early tea, the little party 
visited each spot of interest on the 
island, listening to the traditions of the 
cross, and also of the dungeon. To- 
gether they visited the sleek and grace- 
ful little Highland cattle that browsed 
on the edge of the precipice; and Meg- 
gie asked all their names, and expressed 
a strong desire to come over another 
day and learn to milk them. 

The sun was almost down, shedding a 
brilliancy like that of a distant fire over 
sky and sea, when, thanking the good 
girls for their hospitality, our little party 
set off for their own island ; having first 
promised to send Tammas for them on 
the coming Sabbath, that they might to- 
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gether talk and sing of the mercy of the 
Lord to them when they had none but 
himself to look to for protection. 

The shadows had fallen from the tall 
rocks on the sea before they reached 
their own island; and while Tammas 
pulled the oars with long strokes, and 
Mistress Janet looked off on the waters 
busy with her own pure thoughts, Meg- 
gie sprang from her seat, and cried out 
in a voice of alarm, ‘‘Gudeness me, 
dears! There’s a man taken our island 
away from us; and what'll we do now? 
He’s stole our dear sheep and our books ; 
and wae’s me! How can IJ tell but he’s 
taken a hammer, when the tide was low, 
and destroyed what we had done o’ dear 
Jessie Burns’s headstone? See! he’s 
a giant like them that stole the wives 
and bairnies o’ the auld chiefs, and hid 
them in the big hole under their 
island.” 

The man did indeed look like a giant 
against the fading light ; and he was lit- 
tle short of it, measuring six feet, seven 
inches. 

“Oho!” cried Tammas, manifesting 
not the slightest alarm. “Yon is the 
dearest auld giant that ever haunted 
these isles, either in the days 0’ the pi- 
rates or since then. Tak’ another look 
at him, Meggie.” 

It was the old shepherd himself who 
had come down to the shore to meet 
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them, and now cried, ‘“‘ Ay, ay! here are 
a set o’ fine runaways. Ye got, as Meg- 
gie said, a whole little world to yersels ; 
and ‘yet ye are no’ satisfied, but must 
run about hunting up other wee worlds. 
Ye’re worse than Alexander the Great, 
who, when he had conquered the whole 
world, sat down and cried because he 
had na mair worlds to conquer. Ye 
were no’ sa easy discouraged, but had 
set off to hunt up new worlds, ha?” 

“But what brought ye here at this 
late hour, father dear ?” asked Tammas. 
“ ] hope nothing’s amiss at the cot.” 

“ Nathing, dear son,” replied the old 
shepherd. ‘ But our dear menister has 
hada troop o’ guests come on him fra’ 
Edinboro’, wantin’ to visit the Holy Isle 
on the morrow; and, kenning that I 
used to ga there aften when young, he 
begged me to ga wi’ them, and show 
and tell the little I ken o’ the places 
there. I thought it wud be a pleasure 
for ye a’ to go, too, to see the sights, and 
hear the talk o’ the gentlemen, many 0’ 
whom is menisters. Sa I rowed o’er to 
bid ye be out in the stream when the 
steamer comes along, and we'll halt and 
tak’ ye aboard. It'll be a sail ne’er to 
be forgotten by Meggie ; and, indeed, a’ 
o’ us can Jearn much o’ the vanity 0’ 
earthly names, and o’ the danger there 
is in forsakin’ the simplicity 0’ the gos- 
pel.” 
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BY META LANDER. 


No pastor should be expected to excel 
in every thing. “For there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit. For 
to one is given the word of wisdom ; 
to another, the word of knowledge ; to 
another, faith; to another, the gifts of 
healing; to another, prophecy; to an- 


other, discerning of spirits ; to another, 
divers kinds of tongues; to another, 
the interpretation of tongues.” 

We see the same diversity in the pa- 
rochial duties, — preaching, prayer, the 
conduct of conference-meetings, Sun- 
day-school instruction, pastoral labor, 
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and visiting the sick,—in some of 
which almost every minister excels, 
though perhaps no one in all. 

This variety is one of the beautiful 
laws of Nature. Examine the myriads 
of leaves that line the forest-paths. Will 
you find any.two alike? And do you 
ever have any difficulty in telling yourown 
horse and cow, your hens and your cat, 
from those of your neighbors? So uni- 
form is this law of variety, that the won- 
der always is, not the infinity of Nature’s 
molds, which is really the miracle, but 
when any two things happen to be so 
nearly alike that there is some slight 
trouble in distinguishing them. 

This same arrangement extends into 
the world of humanity. Yet there are 
certain wise-acres, who, to judge by 
their experiments in tinkering Nature, 
consider her work as bungling and 
botchy. The Jesuit doctors will belabor 
their disciples, toning down willfulness, 
clipping off originality, chipping away 
idiosyncrasies, and destroying all inde- 
pendence, till they subdue their victims 
to the tamest, the most mechanical uni- 
formity and subjection. And what do 
they have as the product? Why, a set 
of soulless machines, all moving at the 
beck of one man, and “as a staff in his 
hand.” 

There have been occasional experi- 
ments, something after this fashion, 
among Protestants, an attempt to 
prune every offshoot of native originality, 
to restrain every outburst of genius, and 
' to quash every assertion of individuality. 
In short, the idea seemed to be the cast- 
ing scores of girls successively into the 
same mold, and then turning them out 
formed after the same identical pattern, 
—a set of pretended fine specimens of 
Nature, when Nature was the very thing 
crushed out of them. 

They must even write the selfsame 
hand, at whatever expense of time and 
labor. What a libel on our bounteous 
Mother! and how incomprehensible 
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the desire to destroy that individuality 
which is the soul of every thing, and 
which is manifest even in one’s chirog- 
raphy! For myself, it would not suit me 
to have the handwriting of my children, 
any more than their faces, just like 
everybody’s, or, indeed, anybody’s else. 

Now, a minister’s wife constitutes no 
exception to this law of variety. She 
has as much claim to her individuality 
as to her identity ; indeed, they are in- 
terdependent. In order to do justice to 
all concerned, she must be herself, and 
not somebody else. To expect her to 
work according to parish rules, or to 
walk in the exact footsteps of her prede- 
cessor, is contrary to all reason. Itis 
her undoubted right to act out her own 
particular nature, —to. do good in her 
own way. 

In this connection is a point on which 
I particularly desire to make myself 
understood. 

There are some who have not merely 
a natural timidity, but also a constitu- 
tional reserve, in expressing their re- 
ligious emotions. This gives them a 
peculiar shrinking from many of those 
things expected of a minister’s wife. 
Taking part in a prayer-meeting is ex- 
tremely painful, while assuming its 
direction is sometimes positive torture. 
They may be earnest Christians, living 
near their Saviour, and devoted to his 
service; but they can not pray in the 


presence of others without an amount . 


of struggling and suffering of which 
you have little conception. They de- 
serve your sympathy rather than your 
censure; for Christ has nowhere en- 
joined the specific duty you require of 
them. 

Yet, in these cases, uncharitable re- 
marks are often made. Said a good 
sister toa minister’s wife whom she had 
reproved for not speaking in a public 
prayer-meeting, “ Sifting the matter to 
the bottom, it was all pride that pre- 
vented.” 
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Another minister’s wife of this class 
was labored with by one of the “ breth- 
ren,” who affirmed that women. always 
had a burden on their heart if they did 
not speak. To whom she replied, that 
she had a greater one if she did speak. 

Of course, no one will understand me 
as in the least underrating the value or 
influence of female prayer-meetings. 
Let all, who can, freely mingle their 
hearts together, and rejoice in the privi- 
lege. Such meetings are often an im- 
portant help to the minister, and a great 
moral power in the Church. But some 
there are who can plead the cause of a 
lost world more fervently and unrestrain- 
edly in their own closets. Do not pro- 
nounce such ones unfaithful or indiffer- 
ent; for the incense that goes up from 
their hidden censers is not less accepta- 
ble to the Lord. Remember that 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


I speak warmly on this subject, be- 
cause I have been a witness to the suf- 
fering some of these retiring spirits have 
endured from the misjudgments of those 
who could not appreciate their trials. 
There are some who can preside at a 
large meeting with entire equanimity, 
and who have a great facility in ex- 
pressing their thoughts and feelings. 
Let all such be congratulated; but do 
not rebuke those who are not equal to 
such occasions. The difference be- 
tween the two classes is often one of 
mere constitutional temperament. 

In these remarks I have no reference 
to the question of * Woman’s Rights.” 
There are women as well as men who 
can command the attention of a large 

‘assembly; and there are men as well 
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as women, who, eloquent though they 
may be with their pen, never venture to 
speak in public. 

There are soldiers of the cross who 
can bravely fight in the fore-front of 
battle, marching onward to the sound of 
trumpets and with flying banners. And 
there are others, equally loyal, who 
shrink from the open field. Their con- 
flicts are in the solitary wilderness, and 
their victories are registered only in the 
Lamb’s: book of life. Let us do all 
honor to the former class; ,but let us not 
be unjust to the latter, who, though in a 
more private way, may accomplish not 
less for their Master. To him they are 
equally dear, and they shall wear at last 
as bright a crown. 

There are various ways in which a 
minister’s wife, true to her individuality, 
accomplishes her work. 

One has a particular affinity for chil- 
dren ; easily entering into their joys and 
sorrows, and, by her skill in story-telling, 
making them her fast friends. In the 
public ministries of the Church, but little 
is done for this class. Sunday after 
Sunday, they listen to sermons of which 
they understand almost nothing. Oc- 
casionally a dish is prepared expressly 
for them: but they are not fed in their 
turn; they get but little “milk for 
babes.” When a minister’s wife supple- 
ments this want by feeding them herself, 
she performs an excellent work, In- 
deed, in no better way can she serve the 
interests of the parish: for not only 
does she thus reach the hearts of the 
parents, but the children will soon be in 
the places of influence ; and every thing 
that molds them is of no small account. 

In her own way, she instructs them in 
the etiquette of social life. She teaches 
them that Mr. Good-Manners is an im- 
portant member of society, in whose 
graces it is well for them to keep ; that, 
by his advice, boys will take off their 
caps or hats whenever entering a parlor 
ora church; and that both boys and girls 
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will not only leave the most comfortable 
chairs for their elders, but will offer 
their own seat to any lady or gentle- 
man who is standing; as also, that, in 
making visits, they will address first the 
lady and gentleman of the house, taking 
particular leave of them when they re- 
tire. She further makes a poiut of in- 
forming them that this same civil-spoken 
gentleman protests against the rowdy- 
ism of language as well as of manners ; 
such as the calling their father “ gov- 
ernor,” and their food “ gruéd.” 

By her wise management, a wonderful 
change in the little folks is soon visible. 
In no better way can the interests of 
the flock be served than by this watch 
and care over the children; and in no 
better way can she manifest her love to 
Him, one of whose last charges was, 
“Feed my lambs.” 

Another minister’s wife attracts a little 
older class. By her peculiar power of 
adaptation, she wins the confidence of the 
young men and women. She interests 
herself in their reading and amusements ; 
in their social and intellectual culture ; 
in their plans, their aspirations, their 
day-dreamings even. She is thus able 
to do much in forestalling evil, and 
strengthening them against temptation. 

This one is of a particularly social 
nature, and goes about freely among the 
people ; thus assisting her husband in 
his pastoral labors, and atoning, perhaps, 
for his reserve. She has the tact that 
enables her to drop the right word in 
the right place, to allay jealousy and 
ill-feeling, and to strengthen every good 
purpose; and ‘she is always able to 
tell her husband where his attention is 
particularly needed. 

That one may be said to have the gift 
of healing. Wherever there is sickness 
and suffering, there she is found, bring- 
ing sunshine into darkened homes and 
hearts. Many a shroud is made by her 
gentle fingers ; many a silent form is pre- 
pared by her kind hands for its last 
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sleep: and on occasions of sorrow or 
of joy, wherever flowers have a loving 
ministry, there she is sure to be with 
her beautiful and fragrant offerings. 

Who can estimate the value of such 
an angel of mercy in a community? 
Just such a one I have in mind, who 
ministered during her life to hundreds 
now scattered in every clime. How 
many scenes of sickness and of sorrow, 
brightened and cheered by her presence. 
does the name of Mrs. OSGOOD JOHNSON 
call forth from the burying-places of 
memory! She has now ascended from 
her loving ministries on earth to the 
higher ones of the better land ; but her 
remembrance remains to us as a pre- 
cious legacy. 

Here you find a minister’s wife, who, 
according to common parlance, has the 
gift of smartness. It is an easy thing 
for her to cut out work for a whole bevy 
of women ; and the more she has to do 
in this line, the better is she satisfied. 
In every bone and muscle she is one of 
the executives, and just fitted to take the 
lead in all benevolent enterprises. 

There you find another, whose hus- 
band is in delicate health, or who, for 
some reason, eschews the manual labor 
of writing. She makes his corespond- 
ence one of her special cares. It may 
be that his sight is impaired: so she 
devotes much of her time to reading to 
him and for him, and becomes his stand- 
ing amanuensis, — an office, which, for 
a minister’s wife, is no sinecure. 

Some clergymen rely much on the 
suggestions and criticisms of their wives. 
“Let me read this sentence: I want you 
to suggest a word.” Or, “J wish you 
would find me some poetry afrofos to 
this subject.” 

Still another entirely relieves her hus- 
band from domestic cares, taking upon 
herself all the economic arrangements of 
the family, and, if a little land is neces- 
sary to eke out a support, assuming much 
of its oversight. 
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Itis related of Mrs. Timothy Edwards, 
the honored mother of President Ed- 
wards, that she took entire’ charge of 
the household, consisting of her husband 
and eleven children, with the oversight 
of the servants and cattle on the farm, 
— Mr. Edwards being unable to tell his 
own cow from those of his neighbors, 
and equally unpractical in other <irec- 
tions, — thus bearing on her own shoul- 
ders the whole burden of family-cares, 
that he might devote himself wholly to 
his ministerial work.. The parish, with 
good reason, continued to her the salary 
during the twelve years in which she 
survived her husband. 

I once knew an English clergyman 
who lived in the wilds of Canada, or 
“the Bush,” as his place was called. 
He was an able and most excellent min- 
ister, performing his pulpit-duties with 
great acceptance and success. But one 
can not help asking, “‘ What would he 
have accomplished without his wife, — 
that energetic helper, who oversaw every 
thing, in doors and out, from early dawn 
till far into the night ?” 

1 was there soon after her return from 
one of her semi-annual trips to Montreal. 
And such a variety of purchases made 
by one woman at a single “rush,” I 
never saw before; especially as she had, 
besides, zealously attended the meetings 
of the Congregational Union. Since that 
time, she had been helping to get up 
a temperance celebration. As we were 
thoroughly jolted among the stumps, 
which grew profusely in our road to the 
parsonage, the long array of inviting 
tables, with their crowds of guests, 
greeted our curious eyes. 

I soon found that the good woman’s 
labors were extended all over the scat- 
tered flock, consisting of Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Americans; very few of 
whom exhibited any thing like Yankee 
thrift. A deep religious interest had 
been awakened ; and so great was the 


‘zeal exhibited in attending church, that, 
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on one occasion, three women wore 
the same bonnet to the same meeting. 

Can you guess how it.was managed ? 
They all felt great reluctance at enter- 
ing the little church with uncovered 
head; yet there was only one bonnet 
between them. So the first one wore it 
in, and, taking her seat near a window, 
dropped it outside ; the second did like- 
wise; and thus, in turn, the three were 
provided for. 

In this state of things, you may be 
sure my efficient friend was not idle. 
She had a sister in London, the wife of 
a silk-mercer, who sent to her wilder- 
ness-home a variety of remnants, which 
soon found form under her skillful fingers. 
At one time, there was not a bonnet in 
the congregation which was not made 
or trimmed by that one pair of hands, 
and mostly from these materials. 

There are but few women of the pres- 
ent day who» possess such a constitu- 
tion as that of my English friend ; but 
there are many among our ministers’ 
wives, who, according to their strength, 
perform an equally excellent and success- 
ful work. 

Now and then, a minister’s wife has 
as much as she can do in adapting 
herself to the peculiarities of her hus- 
band. If he is forgetful, absent-mind- 
ed, or unpractical, she must have not 
only her wits, but her eyes, continually 
about her, to. correct his mistakes, and 
cover his blunders. I know a reverend 
divine, who, in making calls one day, 
walked straight by the post-office just 
after the mail had come in. When his 
wife inquired if there were any letters, 
he opened wide his piercing black eyes, 
as ifa new idea had struck him. ‘“ Why, 
no: if any one had suggested it, I would 
certainly have called.” 

It is said of Dr. Backus, that, in his 
abstract moods, he would sit in his 
study, stirring his fire with the tongs till 
scarcely an ember was left; when, feeling 
cold, he would call for his wife to come 
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and mend the fire. We can imagine 
what would become of such a man if 
left to himself. 

Another instance of clerical absent- 
mindedness is taken from Dr. Sprague’s 
“ Annals” respecting a Mr. Smith, of 
the Baltimore Conference. He rode off 
one day without his hat to Annapolis, 
where he was to preach in the evening ; 
and, finding the church already lighted, 
he went immediately in. The house 
being empty, he ascends the high, old- 
fashioned pulpit, and, ensconing himself 
in its depths, begins to read. At length, 
the congregation arrives; and having 
waited a long time for the expected 
preacher, and finally sent out to get some 
trace of him, but in vain, they reluctantly 
disperse. The church is emptied, and 
the sexton mounts the pulpit to extin- 
guish the lamps ; when lo, and behold, 
there sits the excellent man, so absorbed 
in reading the good Book as to be ob- 
livious of all besides ! 

This recalls the case of the learned 
Scotch minister who forgot his wedding- 
day. The guests were assembled ; the 
bride was in waiting; but no groom! 
Hurrying to his house, his friends found 
him so deep in Hebrew, that he could 
hardly be roused to meet the emergency. 

But, when both minister and physi- 
cian are absent-minded, the case for the 
parish is still worse. It is related of 
a highly-intelligent physician, that one 
spring morning, when the roads were 
very muddy, he was sent for to visit 
a patient two miles distant. Inthe af- 
ternoon, the man died ; and the minister 
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was notified that the funeral would take 
place at one the following day. At three 
o’clock on the afternoon of the funeral, 
the physician, who had forgotten all 
about his summons till reminded by his 
wife, mounted his horse, and set forth. 

At about the same hour, it came into 
the minister’s head that he had some duty 
to perform ; but, not being able to recall 
what it was, he applied to his wife for in- 
formation. Her utterance of the word 
“ funeral”? must have smote him almost 
like a death-knell. It was already two 
hours beyond the time ; and the place 
was two miles distant. So, with the ut- 
most dispatch, he mounted his steed, 
and was away. The forgetful minister 
shortly overtook the forgetful doctor; 
and side by side, like Don Quixote and 
his faithful squire, the two recreants 
hastened on as fast as the mud would 
allow, each ignorant of the other’s busi- 
ness till accident revealed it. For, lo! 
on reaching the top of the hill, the long 
funeral-procession, on its way to the 
cemetery, greeted their dismayed vision. 
Would the earth only have opened its 
mouth, and swallowed them up ! 

But it did no-such thing. 

Whether such men need wives with 
their eyes open, and wits about them, 


_the reader must judge. 


Such are some of the ways in whicha 
pastor’s wife becomes an efficient help- 
er to her husband; and the more 
thorough her education, and the higher 
her culture, the better is she fitted for 
her work. 


ELIZABETH’S CONVERSION. 
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ELIZABETH’S CONVERSION. 


BY LIZZIE CHESTER ATWOOD. 


SOMEHOW, it had all gone wrong that 
Christmas Day. 

In the first place, she had come home 
— poor, tired little Reze — two or three 
days before, half sick with a cold, her 
pretty lips covered with blisters. It 


was small consolation to be told, ‘ Never . 


mind, my dear: better there than in- 
side.” 

Then Christmas came on Sunday: 
which was doubly provoking, as she 
must teach during the holidays ; being 
free only the days themselves, instead of 
the whole week. No one but a district- 
school teacher can know how hard it is 
when the legal holidays come on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Then Aunt Mary 
had fallen ill; and mother had made the 
chicken-pie, and forgotten to season it. 
Even this was no small trouble to a lit- 
tle girl who had lived all winter on 
“ milk-rising ” bread, — which dried be- 
fore it was eaten,—last year’s rusty 
pork, and watery potatoes. 

But all these sorrows sank into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the one 
over which she sat brooding on her way 
back to her school. 

She made rather a forlorn picture, 
curled up in a corner of the dark old 
stage. There were nine passengers be- 
sides herself, — all rough men from the 
Pennsylvania coal-regions, going home 
for New Year's ; none of them as sober 
as they might be. So she had taken 
“Our Mutual Friend” and a box of 
chocolate-creams — her Christmas-gifts 
—on her lap, drawn her blue veil over 
her face, and given herself over to ut- 
terly wretched thoughts. 

Before you condemn this little girl as 
morbid or selfish, let me tell you more 
about her. Her father was a minister 
in a small country village, —a man of 
thorough culture, but unfitted physically 
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to hold a more agreeable or lucrative 
position. He was blessed, as poor min- 
isters generally are, with many children ; 
and as it is rather difficult to feed, 
clothe, and educate eight children on 
six hundred dollars a year, they had all, 
as they arrived at years of discretion, 
endeavored at least to clothe and feed 
themselves. And this is how it hap- 
pened that Elizabeth Creslin, called 
Reze by the baby, was on the last seat 
in the stage, with nine men and the 
driver before her, turning her back on 
the parsonage, which held dear, patient 
Aunt Mary, whose wrinkled hands had 
tossed and petted her a cooing baby, 
patched and mended for her a romping 
girl, helped and comforted her always ; 
on stately, pale father, whose very look 
made one better; gentle little mother, 
whose name brought a choking sob in 
her throat; and all the brothers and 
sisters, each one of whom had some pe- 
culiarly endearing trait, —turning away 
from home, I say, and turning her face 
toward Jones Valley, and a little un- 
painted schoolhouse perched on top of 
a hill which was almost. insurmountable 
for a quadruped. 

But to come back to Reze and her 
sorest trouble, — the one which made the 
rest sink into nothingness, —the one 
which made her forget the annoyances 
to which she was drawing near. It was 
the trouble which darkens the lives of 
us all sooner or later, —the shadow of 
death descending on one whom she 
loved. She had been the day before to 
see for the last time her dearest girl 
friend; had seen her lying with closed 
eyes and painful breathings in the very 
room where they had often spent hours 
together making girlish plans for the 
future, exchanging girlish confidences ; 
had seen her look up languidly, smile 
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feebly, and had heard her say, “‘ Come 
and see me when you are home again,” 
and had answered, “ Yes, dear,” knowing 
very well, that, when she came home 
again, there would be nothing to remind 
her of Neelie but dust and daisies. 

This was Reze’s first encounter with 
death. This was the first shadow that 
had made her think seriously of the 
world to come, — of the great mystery of 
death. 

This may seem a strange thing to say 
of a minister’s child; but, strange as it 
may seem to some, children to whom re- 
ligion is no new thing, who are trained 
in all orthodox beliefs, who have been 
tamiliar with Christianity and its fruits 
all of their lives, need some great shock 
to bring to them the knowledge of their 
own personal need of a Saviour, and of 
their danger in neglecting salvation. 

Reze could say the Catechism from 
beginning to end, and, until lately, had 
said her prayers morning and evening ; 
but for a day or two, when she had 
knelt by her bedside to repeat the forms 
she had used from childhood, the words 
would not come. She could not feel 
that she had a right to ask God for any 
thing. She did not love him; she had 
never loved him; she did not know 
what love of God was. And now, as she 
sat shivering in the rumbling old stage, 
going from trouble to trouble, remem- 
bering Neelie’s dying face, and father’s 
pale, tired one; remembering anxious 
little mother, who had grown prema- 
turely old carrying the burden of con- 
gregational and family cares ; remem- 
bering the vulgar, uneducated people to 
whom she was going, — she almost felt 
that she hated him. 

Do not shudder at this, my good 
reader, and throw down the little story ; 
for, whoever you are, — minister, dea- 
con, or church-member in good and reg- 
ular standing, — you have in your un- 
regenerate life had the same feeling. 
You may not have acknowledged it as 
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Reze did; for your nature may not have 
been so frank: but it was there never- 
theless. Do you not teach your own 
Sabbath-school class that there are but 
two feelings possible toward God ? that, 
if they do not love, they must hate 
him? 

No one, who could have seen the 
quiet little figure wrapped in her own 
thoughts, would have understood what 
troubled thoughts they were; would have 
suspected, that as they bumped and 
jolted along the hard, frozen road, full 
of deep furrows, she was saying over to 
herself again and again a verse of a 
hymn she had heard an old woman 
crooning once, — 


“That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away ! 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day?” 


When she had reached her journey’s 
end at the foot of the “ Hill Difficulty,” 
as she had christened it, she discovered 
that the skinny horse and broken wagon 
of the chief trustee were not waiting: 
so she must, after a ride of ten miles 
on a bitter, windy day, walk over a mile 
up an almost perpendicular hill. 

She went into the valley post-office to 
wait for a few moments, and to warm 
her benumbed feet and hands before 


she attempted the ascent. The post- 
mistress eyed her curiously, and 
asked, — 


“ Be you the school-marm ?” 

When ‘Reze assented, she brought 
out a slice of leathery pie and two 
stale doughnuts on a broken plate, and 
offered them with the remark, — 

“T dunno as the vittals will suit ye ; 
but I reckon they’re better than nuth- 
hte 

Reze accepted the uninviting luncheon 
gratefully, with a little gleam in her 
heart at the unexpected attention, and, 
after making an attempt to swallow a 
mouthful or two, gathered up her bun- 
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dles, bade her hostess adieu, and com- 
menced the ascent. 

There was very little snow upon the 
hill, but a great deal of ice, which, of 
course, increased the difficulties; and 
as she climbed slowly, slipping back, 
stumbling, and once even cutting her 
Balmoral boot on a sharp stone, she lost 
heart entirely, and dropped on the 
ground in an ignominious little bundle, 
lifted up her voice, and wept. — 

Those boots,- that she had kept so 
carefully all winter ; that she had meant 
to wear till spring ; that she must mend 
now every night with coarse black 
thread which would burst out every 
morning ! 

This was the last drop in an already 
well-filled bucket of misery. 

She sat there weeping, utterly regard- 
less of colds, coughs, or the hereditary 
consumption of which she had always 
been warned, until she heard, lower 
down the hill, the familiar voice of Dan 
Bryce, a mammoth imbecile, calling, — 

“Hillo, school-marm! Don’t ye want 
some company? I’m goin’ your way.” 

Then she picked herself up, and tum- 
bled the rest of the way as rapidly as 
possible, never stopping till she reached 
her boarding-place. 

It is not necessary for me to tell any 
of you who have come from darkness 
into light of the gloomy days and nights 
Reze spent before she knew where to 
lay her burden down. You have all had 
the same experience, differing only as 
your natures differ. 

This child’s nature was peculiar. She 
had all her life been told she was “so 
queer!” It was no easy thing for her to 
yield her will to any, human or divine. 
She was not prepared to yield now with- 
out struggles severe and long. She 
tried to drive serious thoughts away. 

No: they would come, and come in 
the most alarming ways. She would 
prolong her school-hours far beyond 
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the orthodox four o’clock, and keep un- 
ruly children to learn neglected lessons 
till it was too dark for even Amanda 
Maria Mount’s keen eyes to distinguish 
the letters. 

But after the day’s duties were al] end- 
ed, and she sat in the low, smoky kitch- 
en lighted by one tallow dip, — Farmer 
Green smoking his pipe placidly on one 
side, grandma nodding on the other; 
Ellie giggling at her rustic lover in one 
corner, Mrs. Green rocking the baby 
and humming “ Under the Willows ” in 
the other, — then she could do nothing to 
hinder her thoughts. 

If this had all been new to her; if she 
had not seen Farmer Green smoking his 
pipe, grandma nodding, Ellie and Joe 
Poppin giggling and making eyes at 
each other, and had not heard Mother 
Green ‘singing “Green grow the 
Rushes, O,” and “ Under the Willows,” 
all winter, —she might have succeeded 
for a time in driving away her fears and 
doubts, interested herself, and become 
absorbed in the study of human nature. 
But this could not have lasted long ; for, 
to tell the plain fact in plain words, Reze 
was under conviction. 

‘No matter where she was: even when 
she had fled from the kitchen, and curled 
up in the huge feather-bed, with little 
Mary sleeping quietly beside her, and 
the cold stars looking drearily in at the 
window, she was pursued with dire im- 
ages of an avenging God, —a God great 
in anger and condemnation, not loving 
and merciful. 

She remembered only the evils that 
he had suffered to fall upon her and 
those she loved. She never once 
thought of his wonderful loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies. 

No: to her he was yet only the Crea- 
tor and Destroyer. She had not come 
to know him in his diviner attributes. 

Poor, foolish little girl! She did not 
dream how gladly he would make the 
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rough places smooth, and how tenderly 
he would lead her from the shadow into 
the sun, if she would only ask him. 

One evening, as she stood by the 
kitchen fireplace drying her feet after 
walking across lots in snow a foot deep, 
she heard a visitor of Mrs. Green’s 
say, — ; 

“Did you know there was protracted 
meetin’ to the Pines ?. All the gals and 
boys our way goes; and Melissa Tru- 
man has been converted. You never see 
sich a change in your life! She got re- 
ligion jest as easy !”” 

What did it all mean, thought Reze 
as she left the room, that Melissa Tru- 
man, an ordinary, uneducated girl, should 
find the kingdom so easily, when she, 
who had all her life been taught the way 
to heaven, should feel so utterly shut 
out? Had God no mercy? Could she 
find no comfort? Was she indeed to 
be for ever turned away from the Celes- 
tial City? What had she done that she 
should be sent to blackness and dark- 
ness for ever ? 

She had been a bad girl very often, 
she knew. She had rebelled against 
and disobeyed mother, — dear little 
mother, who was ill fitted with her gen- 
tle ways to meet her stormy will; she 
had sometimes quarreled with and tyr- 
annized over her brothers and sisters ; 
and once she had told her father a lie, 
the remembrance of which made her 
cheeks burn even now. But she had 
asked God’s forgiveness, for that; and 
why should she be tortured for it now? 

She did not realize that the sixteen 
years she had spent in God’s world had 
been spent in open rebellion against 
him. Indeed, I do not think. she cared 
much for that. The most she wanted 
was comfort for herself, and an. assur- 
ance that she should in some way be 
kept from hell when she came to die. 

One night, she went to the Pines: to 
hear a popular minister. When I say 
a popular minister, I do not mean one 
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who occupied a city pulpit, witha yearly 
income high among the thousands ; or a 
doctor of divinity, who had been edu- 
cated in one of the best colleges in the 
land. 

No: he was a man who had beena 
mechanic. He did not know one word 
of Greek or Hebrew; indeed, he did 
not know his own language perfectly : 
and yet, in the hearts of the simple 
country people, he held a place far 
higher than a man of letters could. 

He was one of them: he knew their 
inmost needs ; could sympathize heartily 
with their smallest trouble ; and, above 
all, could show them, in simple, plain 
language, the way to the cross. 

This was what Reze in her present 
condition needed. She did not need to 
be alarmed by fearful threats and de- 
nunciations ; she did not need to be re- 
minded of the terrible fate of the unre- 
deemed. She had seen the great white 
throne, and heard “Depart from me, 
ye cursed !” too often in her dreams to 
need to think of it waking. She went 
there in sheer desperation; having a 
faint hope that some word might-be 
said in which she could find consolation. 

He did not have a written sermon, 
but preached extemporaneously from 
the fifth verse of the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah: “He was wounded for our 
transgressions ; he was bruised for our 
iniquities.” He told them of the birth 
of Christ; of his lovely, perfect child- 
hood, unmarred by any childish sin in 
thought or deed; then of the noble 
youth, at whose God - given wisdom 
white-haired sages had bowed down ; 
then of the glorious, perfect manhood, 
every moment of which was spent in 
acts of love toward men thirsty for his 
blood, ever blessing those who cursed 
him; then of the dread crucifixion, 
when with pierced hands and wounded 
side he hung upon the cross, praying his 
Father in heaven to forgive the sins of 
his cruel tormentors. 
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“See!” said he, “upon the rude 
cross, under the blazing sun, the Christ, 
whom your sins crucified, hangs bleed- 
ing for you. You drove these nails in 
his tender palms ; you pierced his side 
with cruel spears ; you pressed the crown 
of thorns upon his brow until the pur- 
ple drops fell thick and fast. ‘He was 
wounded for your transgressions.’ 

“ You are wounding and bruising him 
still. Every time you hear his gracious 
invitation, every time you turn coldly 
from it, you thrust fresh spear-wounds 
in his side, you drive cruel nails in his 
palms. 

“T hope you will all bear this image 
in your hearts until you give yourselves 
tohim. In the night-watches, remember 
your bleeding Saviour. You to whom 
in youthful strength life seems long, 
love is sweet, and death seems far away, 
remember that he, too, was young, with 


passions like yours ; and that he willing- . 


ly, nay, even gladly, laid down his life 
for you, —‘ was wounded for your trans- 
gressions, was bruised for your iniqui- 
ties! 

Reze lingered after the service was 
over, looking wistfully at the gray-haired 
minister ; but to him she was only one 
of many. He did not know what a 
troubled little heart throbbed under that 
soft plaid shawl. 

The rest of the week slipped away as 
the week before it had done, with no 
outward changes. She discharged her 
customary duties with the same quiet 
manner, quelled unruly spirits, labored 
patiently with dull brains, and defended 
weak children from the petty persecu- 
tions of the strong. All this she did in- 
stinctively ; her mind being filled with 
thoughts entirely foreign to the little 
black schoolhouse on the hill, and to 
Maria Brown’s dog-eared spelling-book, 
and Joe Poppin’s writing-book, which 
both had mysterious tricks of vanishing 
when there was a hard word to be 
learned, or a perplexing capital letter to 
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be formed, and never by any chance ap- 
pearing in the same place twice. 

““We bury Neelie to-day,” were the 
first words which Reze saw as she 
opened a letter from home one bleak 
Saturday morning. “‘We bury Neelie 
to-day,” she repeated slowly to herself 
again and again. 

What did it all mean ? “Why should 
God take the life from one so young 
and fair? ©Why should that tender, 
glowing flesh be buried in the black 
ground, to become food for worms ? 
Why should she, to whom life had 
seemed one great holiday, — she who had 
so dearly loved the sunlight, birds, and 
flowers, — be put far away below the shin- 
ing of the sun, the music of birds, and 
the blossoming of flowers? Could these 
things be, and God still be a merciful 
God ? 

You see, this child was young. She 
did not think that there are things far 
worse than death in this great world of 
ours. She did not know how many 
mothers have looked down on their dead 
babies’ faces, and thanked God that he 
had taken them while they were fit to be 
taken, —thanking him for their dead, 
while they prayed pity for their living. 
She had not come to that yet. Death 
was to her still very dark, and life in the 
abstract very beautiful. 

For a while, she sat almost stunned ; 
for, although she had been expecting the 
news since she left home, still death is 
always sudden. Your friend may lan- 
guish for months in slow, wasting dis- 
ease, and you may know all the while 
what the end must surely be ; you may 
dream of it nightly ; it may be an omni- 
present thought : still there is no feeling 
like the one that comes when the soul 
has really departed; when the body is 
really laid away, never again to be seen 
till God shall call us all. 

For a while, she sat slowly thinking 
in a dull sort of way: then she rosey 
took her thick shawl, pinned it over 
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carefully in its accustomed folds, tied 
her hood under her chin, drew her veil 
over her face, and went out into the cold, 
whistling wind of a January day. 

Over the rough, frozen road she hur- 
ried, until she came where the three 
ways met the hill. There she stopped 
for a moment, and turned: her face 
homeward, with a vague desire to go 
and see them bury Neelie. Then re- 
membering that the letter had been 
written the day before, and that Neelie 
was even now lying below the ground, 
she hurried on again toward Annandale. 
She had not gone very far when a 
friendly farmer drove his sleek horses by, 
stopped, looked back, then helped her 
in, and drove on his way to the Annan- 
dale store. 

When they reached the village, Reze 
got out, drew her veil over her face 
more closely, and passed swiftly up the 
street,— passed by the village post-office, 
where the congregated loafers gazed 
curiously after her; by the doctor’s win- 
dow, from which a green medical stu- 
dent studied the passing faces instead 
of his books and models ; passed by the 
modest little churches, and paused at 
the gate of the last parsonage. 

She hesitated ; half turned away ; then 
went hastily back, opened the gate, ran 
up on the steps, pulled the bell quickly, 
and waited. 

A pair of blue eyes, which had been 
watching her movements from behind 
the curtain, withdrew quickly. Two lit- 
tle feet pattered through the hall; and 
then the door opened, and Reze found 
herself face to face with the strangest 
child she had ever seen. His face was 
the face of a man; his form, that of a 
child. His dress was hybrid, —a girl’s 
frock, and boy’s boots.. The only re- 
deeming thing about him was a pair of 
those soft blue eyes which poets some- 
times dream of, but ordinary mortals 
seldom see. 
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He looked at Reze a moment stead- 
fastly, and then said, — 
“ You have lost a friend. Your heart 


aches: you want my father to comfort | 


”? 


you. 
“Yes,” said Reze. 
“ There,” said he, pointing an elfish 

forefinger toward the end of the hall. 


Reze passed quickly down the hall, 


tapped at the door gently, waited a mo- 


ment, and then opened it, and stood be- © 
fore the man of God whom she had - 


come to see. ‘ 

He looked up from the sermon which 
he must sit up late that night to finish 
with a slight feeling of annoyance; but 
it quickly vanished when he saw the 


slight figure, upon whose face there was ~ 
a look of genuine agony, standing be- — 


fore him. 

“ What is the matter, my child?” 
said he, placing a chair for her. 
down, and tell me all about it.” 

Reze burst into a passion of tears, 
and said between her sobs, — 

“OQ sir, Neelie is dead! God is so 
cruel, and I am so wicked and wretched ! 
Can’t you tell me what to do?” 

“ Pray, my child,” said he gently. 

“IT don’t know how,” said she. “TI 
have tried to pray: and I guess I don’t 
say the right thing ; for he doesn’t an- 
swer me.” 

“Tt is not the right thing said, so 
much as the right spirit, which he looks 
at. If you have the right feeling in 
your heart, and do not even put it in 
words, that is prayer; and he gladly an- 
swers it. He has taken your friend out 
of this sad, cold world, to his glorious 
city, whose gates are never closed. He 
has taken her from sorrow, trouble, and 
sin; to his own beautiful home, where 
sorrow and sighing can never come ; for 
he himself shall wipe all tears away. He 
is nota cruel God. He sees your poor 
heart now. He sees that it is torn and 
bleeding, and he longs to comfort you ; 


“ Where is he?” ) 


“Sit @ 


DOOMED TO A LIFE OF INACTION. 


and he knows, too, that, instead of turn- 
ing to him for solace, you are turning 
rebelliously from him, calling hist a cruel 
God.” 

“ How can I come to him for com- 
fort?” cried she. “I would be glad to 
if I knew how.” 

“Ah, my poor child! it is the same 
old story, — willful pride against divine 
love. When you kneel by your bed to- 
night, pray him to feach you how to 
pray. Remember that he lived, bled, 
died, for you ; that he does not willingly 
afflict, and is ever ready to help.” 

Back over the rough, stony three 
miles, Reze hastened alone, the parting 
benediction of the good old man resting 
soothingly on her heart: “ May the 
Lord bless and comfort you, and show 
you the way to him!” Over the rough, 
stony way, through the gathering dark- 
ness, she hurried, unmindful of aching 
feet and freezing fingers, on to the old 
farmhouse, and into the attic bedroom. 

There she fell on her knees, buried 
her face in the quilt, and prayed as she 
had never prayed before ; prayed, “ Fa- 
ther, forgive me! Father, bless me! 
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I can not let you go until you bless 
me! 

Long she knelt there, praying far 
into the night; knelt there till he sent 
her the blessing, till he took her for the 
asking. 

Now, when she closed her eyes at 
night, she saw, not Neelie’s dead form 
buried deep in loathsome earth, not a 
great throne with an avenging God 
upon it; but she dreamed of a Celes- 
tial City, of a Palace Beautiful, amd of 
happy angels, with Neelie in their 
midst. 

Throughout dark nights, the dear 
Lord blessed her dreams ; in the bright 
day, he walked by her side ; his pierced 
hands smoothed tenderly rough ways ; 
his glory shone on dingy walls, and 
made them bright and shining; his 
strong right arm upheld and strength- 
ened. 

There were no more. doubts and 
tremblings now; no fearful looking for- 
ward to Death’s dark and narrow gate- 
way: for she knew so surely that be- 
yond it lay bright, blooming fields of 
everlasting peace. 


“DOOMED TO A LIFE OF INACTION.” 


Ou, no! not inaction! Man doth 
not live by bread alone; and all is not 
inaction which the world calls such. 

I speak as one of a large class of un- 
recognized inthe world. I say, unrecog- 
nized ; because the hopeless invalids are 
recognized. They are marked; their 
sick-beds are often the bright spots of 
earth ; their pains of lingering martyr- 
dom speak of patience and heavenly 
submission. The world bows before 
them ; and the sacredness of the Holy 
of Holies lingers around their presence 
and their memories. They have already 
crossed the river; they have already 


fought the fight: their heaven is begun 
even on earth. We have all known of 
such. 

But I wish more particularly to speak 
now of those who form a still larger 
class. Strugglers are these, striving 
hard to breast the waves of Life by the 
side of the bold swimmers. They may 
be compared to weary, straggling sol- 
diers, striving to keep step with their 
hardy comrades, and making almost su- 
perhuman efforts to be in at the battle, 
and take their part in the glory which 
awaits the combatant. 

These semi-invalids may be found i 
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every class of society, and in every busi- 
ness and profession. God only knows 
the life-long discipline of such. And 
as they are found in all classes, so are 
they found in all degrees of inability to 
perform the more active duties of life. 
Some, perhaps, have violent attacks of 
pain; while others suffer simply from 
debility. Some have a great deal of 
nervous excitability; while others, 
again, suffer from an intense stupor 
and heaviness. Some are able to at- 
tend to their daily business ‘quite regu- 
larly, though not without suffering ; and 
others, again, are obliged to be irregu- 
lar in the performance of such duties. 
Some, women especially, are able to at- 
tend to their households, but have no 
strength for recreation or diversion of 
any kind after these duties are done ; 
while others are obliged to see many 
things go unattended to for the simple 
want of strength. Some can, by effort, 
sit up all day, even though the night 
brings wakefulness and nervous ex- 
haustion, bearing witness to the over- 
strained system; while others are 
obliged to rest many times in the day 
in order to keep even comfortable 
health. There are some who seem ex- 
hausted by the mere fact of ving, — 
the dressing and undressing, the rising- 
up and sitting-down, the seeing and 
thinking and moving, which are unavoid- 
able when not confined to the bed. The 
mere article of living seems to exhaust 
them. They seem almost literally to 
approach to-a life of inaction,” and are 
often discouraged by the thought. It is 


to such I would try and speak as God 


has kindly spoken to me. 

The first and most important thing 
is, accept your lot. Do not struggle 
against it. Of course, it is understood 
that Iam speaking, not to the indolent, 
but to those who have striven and strug- 
gled, conscientiously perhaps, to main- 
tain their footing in life. To such I 
say, Accept your state as the will of 
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God. This is the secret of happiness. 
Acknowledge the fact to yourself, that 
you are not as strong as others. Be- 
lieve me, this is the first step toward 
contentment. Say to yourself, “Must I 
be indeed shut off from society, and live 
alone much of the time? Then let me 
say, ‘Thy will be done.’ Must I be 
unable to do fully all which seems to be 
my duty? Thou, Father, hast ordered 
it. Give me submission to thy will. 
Thou hast given me something to do or 
to bear. Enable me to see what it is.” 
When temptation besets you, when you 
begin to feel lonely and discontented, 
and restless with your lot, tell Jesus. 
Do not try to overcome these feelings 
yourself. They are as truly your temp- 
tations as dishonesty and lying are 
temptations to the man in active life. 
Say, when you feel cast down, “Lord, 
I am oppressed: undertake for me.” 
Thus you will gain the victory through 
Christ; and this is the only victory 
worthy the name. 

When the quivering and agitation of 
the nervous system show that it has 
been overstrained, do not then force 
yourself to new efforts. Hard as it may 
be, compel yourself to lie still, even 
though it seems almost impossible. It 
is your only safety.. Say to yourself, “ It 
is the Lord: let him do as seemeth him 
good.” Pray for a calm quietness of 
spirit; and, if possible, repeat a hymn 
or a passage of Scripture.. These often 
compose the whole being; and body 
and mind will gradually become quiet. 

There are blessed compensations in 
this life of partial retirement from the 
world. As, in the still, dark nights of 
summer, we can hear the falling water, 
which could not be heard through the 
busy day, and the sounds of insects, 
and the low notes of birds singing in 
their dreams, make themselves heard, 
and we know that Mother Nature is 
brooding quietly over the scene; so, 
when the soul is withdrawn from the 
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world, and remains quiet, and alone with 
God, she hears his still small voice, and 
enters into that communion which may 
be felt better than expressed. We 
know what it is to sit in silence with a 
friend, yet feeling that we are in com- 
munion with him. Our souls are one; 
and words do not add to the pleasure. 
So, in a faint degree, may be shadowed 
forth the communion of God with a 
submissive, retired soul. 

But there is a ministry for such that 
the busy world can not fulfill any more 
than you can do its work. In you is to 


be shadowed, as in a mirror, the passive. 


virtues of Jesus Christ. They are 
called passive; but God knows the 
efforts which are often made to acquire 
them. “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,” and its own battles too and 
defeats. But this is our work; and it 
is none the less real because men see it 
not. ; 

The weapons of our warfare, and the 
whole conflict indeed, are eminently 
spiritual. ‘ Love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance,” — not one of these 
but you are called to obtain its posses- 
sion. These are the “fruit of the 
Spirit: and our Lord says- we are to 
bring forth fruit; so shall we “ glorify 
our Father who is in heaven.” These 
blessed fruits we may bear, even if we 


can not leave our room. Our bed, even, 


may be a place on which we may win 
victories for our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I was walking in my garden recently, 
feeling dispirited at my, apparent use- 
lessness, when my eye fell upon a 
clump ef violets and other flowers. 
They looked so bright and blooming, 
that I stooped to gather them. Before 
I knew it, they had preached a sermon 
to me. They said, “ Of what use are 
we?—to minister pleasure, to gladden 
the eye of the sick, to speak of higher 
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things.” I picked the little ministers, 
and thought, “I, too, can give pleasure 
to those directly about me,—in the 
family, to my children, to my parents, 
to my husband. I can keep back the 
word of sharp complaint. I can pray 
for a bright spirit. I can say, ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do, or to bear, 
or to suffer ?’” 

If you will only pray for a cheerful 
submission to God’s will, and then go 
forward in spirit, acting upon the grace 
which he gives, opportunities will cer- 
tainly arise of glorifying him. They 
may be very small, —so small, that once 
you would have despised them; but at 
all times, in all places, through all weary 
hours of confinement, there will always 
be the opportunity of living a patient, 
uncomplaining, meek, holy life. 

If it is true that “‘he liveth long who 
answers life’s great end,” so is it also 
true that he who lives in a spirit of 
cheerful submission to the will of God, 
combined with a desire to comfort or 
please any of his creatures, leads a life 
of action, no matter how narrow his 
daily path, nor how limited his powers 
to walk in it. 

O my Father! be as real to me as the 
friends I see about me! May I be en- 
abled to come to thee for sympathy, for 
guidance, and for strength! May Jesus, 
with his meekness, and his submission 
to thy will, be my pattern! and wilt 
thou help me by thy Spirit to be formed 
more perfectly in his image ? 

Enable me, Father,,to say at all 
times, “ Thy will be done,” and to say it 
cheerfully. In bodily weakness and in- 
firmity, help me to say it. In all times 
of discouragement, of temptation, of 
loneliness, of depression, help me to 
look up to thee, and gather strength 
from the thought that my Father knows 
all, and will give me no more than I can 
bear. S. M. 


‘ 


A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Nov. 27. 

WE have had a happy Thanksgiving 
week. I have kept it with the heart: 
and so I ought to have done; for all 
this year I have received from the hand 
of the Lord nothing but good. He has 
kept us all in life and health, and boun- 
ufully maintained us in our dear home. 
He has blessed me with loving children, 
some of whom he has won to be his own 
disciples ; and though the rest do wan- 
der away from him, and one, alas ! has 
openly denied him, nevertheless I have 
still his covenant-promises to cling to 
for them; and those grow more and 
more comforting to me every day. 

Yes, this makes me especially grate- 
ful to God, that though, whether my life 
grows any holier, or my motives and 
habits of thought become any purer 
and more acceptable in his sight, I can 
not tell, one thing I do know, —that he 
grows more delightful to me; that Iam 
oftener made very happy by the remem- 
brance of his love and presence ; and 
that, when I look upon Christ, I can 
every day see more wonder and beauty 
in his life and death, more fulness in the 
salvation he offers. Oh, how I wish I 
could show to my children all the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction I find in him! 

They were all at home this year. 
Sammy and I had a busy time prepar- 
ing for them. He was anxious that I 
should make it evident that we had not 
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grown poor while he has had the over- 
sight of our affairs, by setting as bountiful 
a Thanksgiving table as possible. One 
little thing vexed him very much. Davy 
having had the charge of the poultry 
this season, in consequence of his usual 
slackness and carelessness it had not 
thriven as it should have done: so that, 
when the usual amount had been sent to 
market, there was found to be not one 
such fine turkey or pair of chickens left 
as Sammy thought fit for the grand day. 
He was so provoked at the discovery, 
that there was more bickering between 
him and Davy than I ever heard be- 
tween two of my boys before. But 
Elias tried to console Sammy by telling 
him that the boys would be so glad to 
be at home, they would never know 
whether the turkey was big or little ; and 
that they ‘would think an old crow, if 
mother had cooked it, was better than 
the finest fowl upon any other’s table. 
And, since the matter could not be 
mended, he finally gave up his growling, 
and regained his usual good-natured 
disposition to make the best of things. 
And, if ever any one was perfectly 
happy, it was Sammy on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It is always pleasure enough 
to him to have James at home. As 
soon as they meet, they draw apart from 
us to confer lovingly together, each con- 
fiding to the other his thoughts, wishes, 
and experiences, making some curious 
agreement between tastes entirely un- 
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like. And now he had an account to 
give of himself, not only to James, but 
to his older brothers, to whom he looks 
up with the greatest admiration, that he 
justly felt was honorable, and would win 
their love and praise. For when we 
had done dinner, with all the clamor of 
loud talking and joking and laughing 
which my noisy boys will make when 
they get together, and had gathered 
around the fire for a more subdued and 
serious conversation, — which, after all, 
they seem to love better, and in which, 
instead of an amused and contented lis- 
tener, they will expect me to be one of 
the chief speakers, —then, when Jacob, 
in his business-like way of estimating 
prosperity by profit, asked how we had 
succeeded with the farm this summer, 
I was able to give Sammy all the credit 
that he deserved. I told them how hard 
and enthusiastically he had worked for 
me, and that no one could desire a man 
of all work with more patience and en- 
ergy than he had shown. And I told 
Elias to bring the account-book, so that 
Jacob might see for himself, that, if the 
year had not been such a bad one for 
fruit, we should really have made quite 
an advance in our profits over any pre- 
vious one. Then they all praised and 
congratulated Sam, till he blushed with 
modest pleasure as red as the coals on 
the hearth. But I do not think his sat- 
isfaction equaled that of James, whose 
eyes sparkled with delight, and who said 
triumphantly that he knew it would be 
so; that he had always said our Sam 
was worth a dozen ordinary boys. 

And then Sammy asked me to tell 
what James had done. So it was his 
turn to blush as I went to the mahogany 
box where I keep my choice treasures, 
and brought out the silver medal he had 
gained at the close of this term for hold- 
ing the highest rank in scholarship and 
deportment. All but Isaac and Jacob 
had seen it before; but we crowded 
about it, and seemed to love to see and 
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admire it again. And I told the boys 
how old Mr. Bronson came to see me 
on purpose to tell me of the good con- 
duct of my son. Of course, I could not 
repeat before the child all that the old 
gentleman said in his praise; but I 
thought it could do him no harm to 
know that his master loved and appre- 
ciated him. 

Then Jacob, who sat near me, could 
not help saying softly, “That was not 
such a bad Sunday afternoon’s work ; 
was it, mother ?” s 

“Because James’s good conduct has 
given it a happy issue,” I answered, 
“that does not prove we can be too 
careful in our regard for the Sabbath.” 

And then the terrible remembrance 
of how this child had given up the Sab- 
bath and the God. of the Sabbath over- 
came me, so that even in this happy 
hour of re-union I could not help the 
tears coming to my eyes. But the chil- 
dren did not notice; for Jacob was ask- 
ing James how he expected to help main- 
tain himself at college, and what profes- 
sion he should choose when he gradu- 
ated. To that last question the lad 
answered, that he did not know. Jacob 
advised him to be a lawyer and a poli- 
tician. Sammy had no doubt that his 
talents would carry him by that course 
straight to the presidential chair. Isaac 
suggested to him the study of medi- 
cine ; and it can not be denied that his’ 
patience in acquiring knowledge, his 
readiness to observe and compare, his 
firmness, gentleness, and caution, well 
fit him for a doctor’s profession. But 
Elias and I know what hope we cherish 
for James. I have heard that the good 
wife of a great preacher in this State 
prayed that all her sons might be minis- 
ters. I think it could hardly be right 
for me to desire that ; for most of mine 
are evidently better fitted by nature to 
serve God in other ways. But, of the six, 
I would like to have one especially his ; 
and that one, if any, every circumstance 
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seems to show, must be James. But I 
have never spoken of this, except to 
Elias. 

David told James that he would bea 
poet and story-writer : at which all the 
boys laughed, Sammy very scoffingly. 
Jacob said that to be a poet was to be 
always poor. Then the child answered, 
that, when his mother was talking with 
him about the life and character of the 
great king after whom he was named, 
she had said that a than could not be 
poor, though he wandered, clad in skins, 
among the dens and caves of the moun- 
tains, who had a mind so full of glorious 
and beautiful thoughts. Jacob was 
pleased, I know, to hear him: answer 
with spirit and a ready memory ; yet he 
cut down his childish enthusiasm, as I 
thought, almost cruelly. 

“Well, Davy,” he said, “we'll give 
you a sheepskin, and send you over on 
Bald Mountain to live and be rich upon 
your glorious thoughts.” E 

Sammy laughed aloud at this rebuke 
of the want of practicality which vexes 
him so much in David: but the child 
colored, and looked blank only a minute ; 
and then he said sharply, — 

“Well, and we'll lock you up in a big 
room, with nothing in it but heaps of 
gold, and tell you to live and be rich 
with your money.” 

“Good!” said James: “that is a 
fair answer.” 

“Ts it, mother ?”? asked Samuel, a lit- 
tle puzzled. 

“Yes,” said I. “Jacob gives him the 
pleasures of imagination, and nothing 
else ; and he gives Jacob wealth, and 
nothing else. And, if aman may satisfy 
only one-half the needs of existence, I 
confess I think Davy has chosen the 
better portion.” 

And we had a great deal more argu- 
ment and conversation upon that topic, 
which interested us all very much, 

It surprised me to:see how very much 
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Jacob is attracted to David. He loves 
him dearly. When he is at home, he is 
constantly talking with him, and seems 
to take delight in drawing out the child’s 
enthusiasm, and then suddenly checking 
it with some dry truth of his own prac- 
tical philosophy. And he is always 
praising his wit to me; and, when I 
anxiously point out the child’s faults, he 
seems to consider them very lightly. 

“It is no matter, mother,” he says. 
“You can not expect him to be like 
other boys : he is surely going to be the 
famous man of the family.” 

** Not when he is not industrious,” I 
Say. ' 

“J don’t know,” he answers. “ They 
say that geniuses do not need to work 
hard,” 

But he is mistaken ; and such senti- 
ments are so opposed to all the princi- 
ples by which Jacob has regulated his 


. own life, and to his usual practical, en- 


ergetic spirit, that it fills me with won- 
der to hear him express them. 

But, to-night, when the year’s doings 
of all the rest had been narrated, he 
turned to David, who had been passed 
over in the general questioning, as one 
from whom nothing was yet expected, and 
asked him what he had accomplished. 
He looked.a little blank, the deficiency 
of his record suddenly appearing to 
him ; and I thought it kind and gener- 
ous of Sammy, in whose mind the poor, 
lean turkey might still have been re- 
membered, to cry out heartily, — 


“ He’s written a first-rate poem, 
Jacob!” 

“A poem!” cried Jacob, greatly 
amused, 


“Yes ; a poem about Napoleon,” an- 
swered Sammy. “He read it to me in 
the barn last week. It’s a grand one 
too!” 

“Let us see it, Davy !” they all cried. 
Sammy knew where it was, shut up in 
the “ Robinson Crusoe” in his room, 
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and volunteered to bring it forth for 
James to read to us. Davy consented, 
half proud and half ashamed. 

All the boys thought the verses per- 
fectly marvelous, and applauded them 
loudly, except Jacob. Yet I knew they 
gave him as much pleasure as any of us. 
He only passed a few criticisms upon 
them in a way that made Davy as ready 
as he had been with his first ones to 
throw them into the fire. But he had 
no opportunity to do that; for, when we 
had done commenting upon them, Jacob 
quietly put them in his pocket, and said 
he should keep them till David got to be 
a man. 

But the name of Napoleon was a 
theme more interesting and exciting 
than even the occasion that had brought 
it to mind. Who can tell how that most 
marvelous story of modern times will 
end? There was a difference of opin- 
ion among us about the herd. He was 
more than mortal in the imaginations of 
Sammy and David; and they eagerly de- 
fended him, and detailed his great deeds. 
Jacob could see no limit to his career of 
glory, and thought him the founder of a 
dynasty destined to possess Europe for 
generations, and especially to humble 
to the dust the power of haughty Eng- 
land. But to me his character does not 
seem truly great, and his position ‘ap- 
pears precarious ; and James thought 
as I did, and argued bravely for our 
opinion, holding forth the character and 
services of our Washington to show how 
insecure and inferior beside them were 
the claims of this new hero to fame and 
fortune. 

The discussion grew so animated, and 
was so interesting to us all, that we did 
not notice how late it was growing until 
I was startled to hear the clock strike 
eleven. Jacob laughed at my conster- 
nation, and said I seemed to feel as if 
we had broken some of the command- 
ments. Well, it is committing a wrong 
‘ against one’s self, by impairing one’s 
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usefulness in the daytime, to sit up so 
far into the hours given for sleep. Our 
neighbor, Miss Leah Ross, who lives at 
the foot of the hill, says she always 
knows when my boys have come home 
by seeing my light burning so late in 
the night.. She says that it shines into 
her bedroom-window, and that she can 
not get a wink of sleep till I put it out; 
which is certainly another reason why 
we should not keep such late hours. 
Only, my children are together so sel- 
dom, and for so short a time, and it is 
such a treat to them to be able to talk 
with each other and’with me, and such 
pleasure to me to see and’ hear them, 
that it would seem hard if we might not 
indulge ourselves in making the evenings 
a little longer than usual. 

But, late as it was when the rest had 
gone to bed, I was surprised to see my 
two oldest sons coming back in search 
of me. They said they had a matter of 
business about which they wanted to 
consult with me alone. It was some- 
thing unpleasant to Isaac, I thought, 
from his downcast, grave look; and 
something that it seemed, also, to em- 
barrass Jacob to state. But, sitting 
down beside me, he finally explained it 
thus ;7— 

The boys have saved enough during 
the last two years to hire a small shop, 
and begin business for themselves in a 
very humble way. But Jacob’s plans 
for obtaining more than common suc- 
cess at the very start necessitate secur- 
ing a more commodious place of busi- 
ness, and the best facilities for a large 
manufacture and sale. Yet their en- 
gagement with their uncle terminates at 
New-Year’s ; and they want to delay no 
longer in beginning their enterprise. 
And Jacob's plan was to ask me to 
raise a small capital for them by mort- 
gaging the homestead ; they to give me 
their note for the amount, and to repay 
it as fast as possible. He only modestly 
proposed the scheme for me to consider, 
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explaining how greatly it would accom- 
modate them, and assuring me that I 
should run no risk. 

But I own that the proposal disturbed 
me at first. The idea of putting a debt 
upon the homestead my dear husband 
had worked so hard to own before he 
would ask me to come and share it with 
him, and which it had been such a com- 
fort to him in his last hours to leave to 
me unencumbered, seemed something 
sacrilegious. I doubted if it could be 
quite right to grant the request, for other 
reasons also. I did not like to have my 
boys, thus at the start, lay themselves 
under an obligation of this kind. I 
thought the humblest beginning better 
than a more ambitious one upon bor- 
rowed foundation. And, as these anxious 
thoughts ran through my mind, I turned 
an inquiring look toward Isaac, who had 
not yet spoken. 

“Mother,” he said with a disturbed 
look, you are to do exactly as you think 
wise about it. I told Jacob he was only 
just to propose it to you. We can get 
along without the money; and, to tell 
the truth, I would rather do so: only 
Jacob is more enterprising than I ; and, 
as he says, I think we are sure of pay- 
ing. I know we never could rest till 
every cent was paid. If I had not felt 
certain about that, I would not have let 
him ask you.” 

Then I sawit had cost him a struggle 
between his sympathy with his brother’s 
ambition, and his natural prudence and 
consideration for our welfare, to allow 
this proposal to be made; and as I 
looked at him, and heard him speak, I 
felt perfect trust in him. And his indul- 
gence in yielding to his brother’s wishes 
in spite of his own reluctance, and his 
confidence in the success of Jacob’s plans, 
influenced me also to look upon them 
more favorably. I saw that their mak- 
ing this request of their mother, whose 
welfare was so closely united with theirs, 
was a very different thing from making 
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it of a stranger. Was not such a ser- 
vice as this exactly what any good 
father would have felt bound to do for 
his sons? And I stood in place of fa- 
ther and mother to mine, and held the 
property my husband made, only for the 
best prosperity of them all. They, 
moreover, had had nothing from it since 
they left me as children ; and it seemed 
no more than fair that it should be made 
to do this service for them now. And 
so my little feeling of displeasure sub- 
sided ; and I told them that I only held 
the property for the profit of all, and 
would gladly help them raise the money 
if they desired. So, then, we could talk 
over the matter freely, all constraint be- 
ing laid aside. And to see the happy, 
hopeful faces of my boys as they talked 
of their future, and the pleasure they 
experienced in obtaining my interest 
and sympathy, was the greatest en- 
joyment £ could have. The more 
Isaac and I talked, the more we inclined 
to caution: but Jacob, with his enthusi- 
asm and ambition, carried the cause 
with us; and we willingly yielded to 
him at last, agreeing to ask Mr. Dudley 
to lend us the money by New-Year’s. 
I see no reason to regret the step. It 
was part of my husband’s advice to me, 
to err, if at all, upon the side of trust 
in dealing with my children. 

Besides settling this matter, I had a 
talk with the boys about Samuel. It is 
time his occupation was decided upon ; 
for it is curious to see, that, sober and 
good as he has been all summer, now 
that he has not work enough to keep 
him constantly occupied, he grows rest- 
less and unruly. Idleness will never do 
for him. He does not want to begin 
school again; and I do not think it 
would be best to force him to do so. It 
would be better for him to enter upon 
some occupation by which he will be 
able to earn his own support, and be- 
come a useful man. But I have talked 
over various trades with him; and he 
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seems not to be attracted by any. Like 
Elias, too, he does not want to go to the 
city. It is, above all things, important 
that his work should be such that he 
could come to it with a good will and 
real interest, or, even if he tried hard 
to govern himself, I am afraid he would 
make an inefficient and unruly work- 
man. 

The boys proposed that he should 
come to the city with them to spend a 
week, and look about him at all the va- 
rious occupations carried on_ there. 
They were sure he would find one to 
suit him then, and catch the spirit of the 
place, and be as willing to stay as any 
one. I felt afraid, because Hampton is 
a seaport town ; and Sammy’s old incli- 
nation to go to sea still lurked in his 
mind. But Jacob laughed at that, and 
said he would take the boy on+board 
some of the trading-ships to whose 
cargo his uncle contributed, and show 
him how the sailors fared, and some- 
thing of the duties of the men, and es- 
pecially of the boys ; and that the child 
would be effectually cured of his desire. 
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They promised to take good care of 
him if I would let him go, and were sure 
their uncle would not be unwilling that 
they should take him to his house for a 
few days. So I was very glad t® agree 
to the plan. 

Well, he was excited and pleased 
enough when we told him the news the 
next day. With this unexpected pros- 
pect added to his other sources of satis- 
faction, he was all day indulging in ex- 
travagant demonstrations of the joyful 
state of his spirits ; and this morning 
he started off with his brothers, as full 
of delight at the idea of novelty and 
sight-seeing as only a country boy upon 
his first visit to the city could be. 

His gayety made us all smile, and 
brightened that early morning-hour of 
parting, which is always a little melan- 
choly. I hope he will find as much 
pleasure as he expects. I am very 
Jonely without him ; Elias being at work 
all day, and Davy, when he is not forced 
to be about his duties, apt to spend 
most of the time in silent dreaming. 
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Loox down, sad eyes, look downwards ; 
The earth is full of woe, 


Of wild laments, and wailings low, 


Of harsh and jarring chords. 
Poor heart! in soothing others’ pain 
The Light of Life will shine again, 


And life zs worth the living ; 
Though, as the years pass by, 
They bring no answer to thy cry, 
No gift to match ¢hy giving; 
Though those must journey sadly on, 
With scarce a hope to lean upon. 


God gave thee life to use it 
For his great ends, not thine; 
And, if the cup be bitter wine, 
Shrink not, nor dare refuse it. 
He knows thy love, he knows thy pain, 


Sad life! thou wilt not be in vain. 


: 
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“ CHILDREN,” said Mrs. May, as the 
family gathered round the tea-table one 
evening a week or two after the Fourth 
of July, “can you guess what a pleasant 
surprise I have for you? I expect your 
Uncle Ben Griswold to-night, long after 
you are all asleep. Who will be down 
the first in the morning to see him?” 

“Hurrah!” said Harry, “isn’t that 
fun? I'll be down the first.” 

“And Ill be the next, then,” said 
Kitty. 

“But I don’t know when /’ll get 
here,” said little Tot slowly; “for my 
froat is so sore, Mary can’t dress me 
fast ; and it takes her a long time to pin 
mine flannin on.” 

“ Never mind that,” said her mamma 
cheerfully. “If the others see him first, 
you will see him the longest; for you 
can’t go to schgol to-morrow, you know ; 
and that will make it even.” 

The children loved Uncle Ben dearly, 
and his coming was the next best thing 
to that of Santa Claus ; for he always 
brought something pretty for every one, 
and he himself was better than all the 
presents, — so kind, so loving, and so 
full of fun! When they came down in 
the morning, there he was, as pleasant 
as ever, and with a nice keepsake for 
each child, but yet not quite like the 
merry Uncle Ben he used to be. The 
truth was, that something had happened, 
not long before, to make Uncle Ben feel 
very badly: he was sad at heart, and 
had come on this Nttle visit to his 


sister, in hopes that her kind, sympa- 
thizing words, and the children’s pleas- 
ant, loving ways, would help to cheer 
him up again. 

Children have not the least idea what 
good doctors they are, — good children, 
of course; for bad ones are the worst 
sort of a dose, — but it is a secret they 
might as well know. When. they are 
naughty, grown people have to remem- 
ber that they are only children, and ex- 
cuse a great deal for that very reason. 
And when they see grown people sad, 
impatient, or sometimes even harsh, 
they must remember that many cares 
and vexations come to older persons, 
that they can not understand, and yet 
that they can help to cure. The doc- 
tor’s profession is called sometimes the 
“healing art,” because he tries to heal 
the diseases of the sick body ; but good 
children are doctors by nature in a little 
different way. Their quick obedience, 
their gentle words, their loving caresses, 
have healed thousands of aches and 
stings, and cheered more sad _ hearts 
than they could count. 

Uncle Ben was tired with his night- 
journey; and, after breakfast, he lay 
down upon the library sofa to rest a 
while. All at once, Tot came flying in 
like a little sparrow. 

“Oh, dear!” she said in a flurry, 
““Marg’et’s digging up tacks in the hall- 
carpet; and I had to fly like a flash, for 
fear I’d get digged up too. I’m solly I 
came in.” 
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“ Why, dear?” asked Uncle Ben. 

“?Cause mamma said you were tired ; 
and I didn’t mean to ’sturb you for the 
world!” 

* You don’t disturb me one bit, little 
puss. Come here, and let me see how 
much you have grown in the year and a 
half since I saw you.” 

“Oh! I’ve growed as tall as’ Kitty’s 
playhouse ; and I’m four years old, and 
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almost one more. Two and two make 
four.” 

“ And how old is Kitty ?” 

* Kit’s six. Three and three make 
six.” 

“ And Harry?” 

“ Harry’s nine. 
nine.” ; 

Uncle Ben laughed. “They did not 
use to when I was a boy.” 


Four and four make 


” 


“ you counT, 


“ No,” said Tot gravely ; “ they didn’t 
use to when Harry was littler, either: 
they only made eight last year; but he’s 
nine now.” 

“Then, you must say four and five 
make nine.” 

“Welly well,” said Tot: “Ill say 
Ba 

“You poor little girl! how did you 
take such a severe cold? —in. summer, 
too.” 

“I guess I took it in my toe; for 
there was a little window in my shoe. 
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I’m all better now. The doctor came 
ever so many times !” 

“That was Dr. Carter, I suppose. 
He’s a good doctor. Don’t you like 
him?” 

“A little. I like his kind eyes, but 
not the way he behaves. His medicine 
is as bad as — oh, bah! and he smarted 
my froat, and choked me with a spoon 
besides !” 

“But that was to make you better, 
dear.” ; 

“No: Dr. Carter didn’t make me 
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better: it was God. My mamma told 
him how solly she was because I was 
sick, and prayed to him to make me 
better ; and he did. Wasn’t that kind 
of him?” 

“ Yes, my little Tot,” said Uncle Ben, 
drawing her nearer to him; “very kind. 
Do you know I have been, sick too, 
Tot? Not in my throat, like you; but 
in my mind and heart. Do you think 
God could make me well too?” 

“Why! don’t you know,” said Tot, 
looking up in his face with her clear, 
trusting eyes, “that oz God can do 
every thing? Not the heathen gods, 
like big dollies ; they couldn’t do any 
thing: but our God can do every single 
thing. Why don’t you tell him you 
want to be well?” _ 

“JT have, Tot; but won’t you ask him 
too?” 

“ Yes: course I will. I might forget 
it to-night when I say my prayers: so I 
guess I’d better do it now. Shut your 
eyes tight, Uncle Ben, and don’t ’sturb 
me, and I'll ask him now.” 

Tot folded her arms about Uncle 
Ben’s neck, laid her cheek against his 
in a motherly, caressing way, and said 
her little prayer : — 

“Pray, God, bless mamma ; pray, 
God, bless papa; pray, God, bless Tot, 
and make her a good girl; pray, God, 
bless Uncle Ben, my own Uncley Benny ; 
for he’s got a welly sore heart, and wants 
you to make it all better; and he don’t 
know what he’ll do if you don’t: and 
take us all to heaven when we die, for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Then she threw her head back, and 
looked into Uncle Ben’s eyes, and whis- 
pered, — 

“Are you any better yet, Uncle 
Beny?,” 

“ Yes, darling,” he answered: “I 
really am better. Thank you for your 
prayer.” And he kissed the dear little 
face. 

“I knew you would be in a little 
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while ; but I wasn’t sure God would 
hurry so to make you better so soon.” 

“He has been making me better all 
the morning: he sent you to me as-a 
dear little doctor, Tot.” 

“That’s funny! I can doctor my 
dollies, though. They are all in bed 
now, with flannins round their froats. 
That’s why any of them don’t play with 
me this morning.” 

“All!” said Uncle Ben, smiling. 
“Why, how many have you?” 

“You count,” said Tot. “ I’ve Isabel, 
and Bright-Eyes, and gutta-percha Delia, 
and new Miss Lucy, and old Miss Lucy, 
—old Miss Lucy hasn’t any head and 
legs: but I love her just the same ; for 
she’s good, and don’t make a fuss if she 
zs broken,—and Silver-Hair. Bright- 
Eyes and Silver-Hair can goto sleep the 
minute you lay them down.” 

“What a family!” said Uncle Ben: 
“that makes six.” 

“Yes: Ill take them all out this 
afternoon, if they’re good.” 

“Ym afraid it will rain this after- 
noon.” 

““T guess it won’t,” said Tot. 
course it won't.” 

“TI don’t know but you're right, Tot,” 
said Uncle Ben, looking out of the win- 
dow. “It does seem as if it were clear- 
ing off. But what makes you so sure 
about it?” 

“Oh! I’m sure. Don’t you s’pose 
God knows I’m a little girl that’s had 
tonsil-eaters, and that can’t go out with 
her mamma if it isn’t pleasant ?. Course 
he does ! 
girl, in the Bible, that Jesus made,all 
well ; and, the minute she was well, they 
gave her something to eat. And, the 
minute I'm well, I'm going to have 
something to eat too. I’m so tired of 
porridge and gruel! I tried to eat 
bread and butter; but it wouldn’t push 
back easily. Do you like porridge and 
gruel, Uncle Ben?” 

‘Not as a regular diet, Tot. But I 
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-know of something you can eat that’s 
good, and won’t hurt you.” 

“What is it?” 

“That’s a secret. Wait till dinner, 
and you'll see. I’m going to order it 
for you now.” ‘ 


When dinner was ready, there wasa . 


beautiful form of ice-cream in front of 
Tot’s plate, all her own, and yet big 
enough to supply the whole family. As 
a great treat, Tot’s mamma let her help 
it all herself, and didn’t mind a little 
spilling. 

“T’ve set my heart on a little plan, 
sister,” said Uncle Ben when dinner 
was nearly over, “that you must let me 
carry out. I want to take these children 
home with me for the summer vacation. 
You say school will be over in a few 
days, and the change will do them good. 
Now, don’t say no. Grandpa and grand- 
ma will be delighted to see them, 


Aunt Carrie will half eat them up for 


joy, and little Jeanie will be as happy as 
a bird. What do you say, children ?” 
““T vote for going,” said Harry. 
“Tt would be lovely,” said Kitty, “if 
mamma could spare us.” 
“ And what does Tot say?” 
“Me too,” said Tot, laughing. 
“Tt is a vote,” said Uncle Ben. 
“ Hurrah! won’t we havea good time?” 
“Oh, stop, stop!” said Mrs. May: 
“you are too quick. I am not sure 
they can go yet ; and I could not possi- 
bly get them ready by the day you set 
for returning.” 
“ Well, I will wait till the first of next 
week, then.” 
“ And how could you take care of 
three children on such a long journey ?” 
“Qh! easily enough. If we leave 
early in the morning, we shall get home 
by eight o’clock in the evening. Don’t 
say no, sister. I feel as if they would 
do me so much good! Anda few weeks 
later you must come down for a visit, 
and then bring them home in time for 
school again. Put in their stoutest 
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clothes and strong shoes and big hats ; 
for we mean to have a good time.” 
Uncle Ben was so urgent, that finally 
Mrs. May consented; although it was 
not such an easy matter as he thought 
to get three children ready for a six- 
weeks’ visit, with only four days to do it 
in. Tot had to have three new white 
aprons made, and there were strong 
new shoes to be fitted ; and what with 
the seaside hats and the rubbers and 
the gloves, the sacks and dresses and 
little petticoats, and all the rest, it was 
hard work to get every thing packed ° 
and ready by Saturday night. Besides 
all this, Mary went over every one of 
Harry’s clothes, trousers, jackets, and 
under-garments, and put a few extra 
stitches in the very middle of every 
button. Harry had the most amazing 
way of disposing of buttons. Mary 
said he ate them, she was sure ; and 
Mrs. May began-to think the old ques- 
tion, as to ‘* What becomes of all the 
pins?” might properly be changed 
into “What becomes of Harry’s but- 
tons?” If he only lost one a day, he 
thought himself a model of prudence 
and care; but when it came to two, 
three, and four, he did feel a little 
ashamed, and tried to shift the blame to 
Mary’s shoulders by declaring that she 
sewed them on with “ popping thread.” 
Every thing was finished, however, 
even to the tightening of the very last 
button, by Saturday evening. Sunday 
was bright and beautiful, and as quiet 
as Sunday could be when three little 
hearts were overflowing with happiness. 
Harry could not help remembering now 
and then that he would soon be riding 
Uncle Ben’s pony, tossing in the hay, 
and chasing the geese and turkeys; 
Kitty clasped her hands with delight 
whenever she thought of ‘ grandma’s 
wild ocean,” and its white, shell-dotted 
beach; and Tot laughed like rippling 
water as she whispered at intervals to, 
Bright-Eyes of “grandpa’s precious 
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brook,” that she would see in a day or 
two. 

Monday morning, Harry was up be- 
fore sunrise; and the sun rises un- 
mercifully early in July. He ran all 
over the garden and barn, hugged his 


chickens for good-by, took a turn at the _ 


swing, ate currants and gooseberries, 
did every thing out doors that he could 
think of, and made as much noise in the 
house as he dared; and, after all, he 
was tired, lonely, and hungry before the 
cook came down stairs to get breakfast. 
Patience is a wonderful virtue ; but it 
was not to be found in the catalogue of 
Harry’s good traits. 

Kitty and Tot had a far pleasanter 
time; for although they woke very 
early, and Tot’s bright eyes looked into 
Kitty’s as she asked in a whisper if this 
wasn’t the day after to-morrow, and 
Kitty whispered back that it was, and 
was the very same dear Monday they 
had been waiting for so long, they said 
no more, but lay as quietly as two little 
doves in their nest, till Mary called them 
to come and be dressed. 

Breakfast was soon over; the trunks 
were locked and strapped, the good-by 
kisses given, the good-by words spoken ; 
and, besides these, mamma had a whis- 
pered word and prayer for each dear 
child. Every thing was so delightful, 
so hurried and exciting, that no one 
knew what to enjoy most. : 

The drive to the cars was altogether 
too short; and, once under way, the 
cars themselves went a great deal too 
fast to allow of their seeing half they 
wanted to. To little Tot, the impor- 
tance of taking a journey without mam- 
ma, the dignity of having baggage of 
her own, and the responsibility of hold- 
ing Bright-Eyes so that she could see 
every thing, outweighed all other pleas- 
ures. Kitty sat, with a heart too full for 
words, gazing at the blue sky, the beau- 
tiful forests, the sparkling brooks, and 
the distant hills, all floating swiftly by 
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together like a wonderful panorama. 
Harry read the name on every engine 
that passed ; counted the telegraph-posts ; 
put his head out of the window twenty 
times, and was pulled back with decision 
by Uncle Ben; asked about thirty ques- 
tions to the minute, half of which Solo- 
mon himself could not have answered ; 
and finally swapped his knife with a 
boy behind him for a pint of peanuts. 
Each of them was supremely happy in 
his own way, and Uncle Ben quite as 
much so in his. 

After the long, dusty ride in the cars, 
came the steamboat. Now they could 
move about a little: instead of crowded 
seats, they had comfortable chairs under 
an awning ; instead of noise and smoke, 
quiet and fresh air. “The Osprey” 
was a neat, trim, newly - painted little 
steamer ; and was as easy and graceful 
on the water as if she had been borna 
duck. They had not been sitting long 
on deck, when a young man came up 
and shook hands with Uncle Ben very 
heartily. He hada right pleasant face ; 
but there was a twinkle in his eyes that 
looked as if he might be something of 
a tease when he had the chance. After 
speaking to Mr. Griswold, he looked 
round on the three little folks with a 
smile. 

“ Bless me!” said he, “whom have 
we here, Griswold? Moth, Cobweb, 
and Peas-Blossom, I believe! Make me 
acquainted, if you please.” 

Uncle Ben laughed. 

“No such midsummer-dream ° chil- 
dren as those, Green, —only Harry, 
Kitty, and Tot, my nephew and nieces. 
Harry’s a fine boy; Kitty is my little 
princess ; and Tot is my hearthstone 
fairy.” 

“T am delighted to make their ac- 
quaintance,” said Mr. Green, shaking 
hands with them, and then sitting down, 
and lifting Tot upon his knee. ‘I sup- 
pose you are taking them home fora 
visit, you lucky man! I wish I were 
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going too. I haven’t a niece or a 
nephew to my name: so why can’t I 
play with yours? Will you let me 
go?” he asked Tot. “ We'll have such 
fun’ !” 

“Oh! you couldn’t play with us,” 


‘said Tot: ‘ you’re too old.” 


“Too old! How you do surprise 
me! Why, it was only yesterday that 
my mother told me I was nothing but 
a boy: and you always believe what 
mothers say; don’t you?” 

“ Course I do,” said Tot, who seemed 
to feel quite at home with him as soon 
as he asserted his claims as playmate ; 
“but, if you’re only a boy, I think you’re 
very big for your size.” 

“So Iam. Had I better put a brick 
on my head to stop my growing?” 

“Course not,” said Tot very wisely: 
“ you’d muss your hair all toa rat’s nest 


ina minute. Do you like candy?” 
“Don’t I, though! I could eat a 
pound!” 


“Then hold out your hand, and I'll 
*vide some between us children. There, 
now !” 

“Oh, I want ten times as much as 
that!” said Mr. Green, pretending to 
pout. 

“You'd better take what you’re 
gived,” said Tot, shaking her finger at 
him, “for fear you won’t get any. Be- 
sides, if I was a big boy like you, I 
guess I’d say ‘ Thank you.’” 

“ And, if I were a little girl like you, I 
wouldn’t wear that sort of thing over 
my dress ;” and he pulled at her white 
apron as he spoke. 

“Why not? Aprons are welly nice 
for little girls.” 

“Oh! — aprons, — yes; but not a 
nightgown like this.” 

“JTt’s an apron,” said Tot. 

“ Apron, indeed! Now, do you think 
you can make me believe that? Night- 
gowns are white, and this is white; 
nightgowns have sleeves, and this has 
sleeves ; nightgowns button up in the 
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neck, and this buttons up in the neck, 
Of course it’s a nightgown.” 

“ Well, well!” said Tot, turning away 
with dignity, “I never, zever ’spected to 
see so big a boy as you that couldn't 
tell a ni’gown from a best white ruffle 
apron !” 

They all laughed at Tot; and Mr. 
Green said, — 

“It zs an apron: itis,itis! Ill give 
in. You’re too smart for me, little 
Tot!” 

“ Am1?” said Tot gravely: “ There’s 
something that’s too smart for me too; 
and that’s pepper. I ate a black speck 
of it once, when mine mamma said I’d 
better not ; and I found it was a little 
bit too smart for me.” 

“Ah, ha! I guess you’ve minded 
her since ; have you not?” 

“T don’t know. Have I, Kit?” 

““T think you have,” said Kitty ; “ be- 
cause mamma always says you are a 
good child, and a great comfort to her.” 

“ Well, she’s so sweet, I wazz¢ to mind 
her,” said Tot. ‘Whatever she tells 
me to do, I’ll do in a minute ; ’cause I 
love her so much, and she’s so good !” 

“So she is,” said Mr. Green, — “just 
as good as she can be.” 

“Why!” said Tot, “do you know 
mine mamma?” 

“Know your mamma? Why, what 
a question! How funny to think I don’t 
know your mamma!” 

“Oh! then you’ve been to our city 
where we live, haven’t you?” 

“Certainly I have. Why, of course.” 

“Then I guess you know our cousins, 
the Neilsons, Fan and Corny. Aren’t 
they nice little girls ?” 

“Very nice! splendid! especially 
Corny.” 

“No: ’specially Fan, I think.” 

“Well, when I come to consider, I 
don’t know but Fan is a “7¢¢/e the 
nicest.” 

Kitty and Harry had been listening’ 
with open ears and eyes ; and they be- 
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gan to suspect now that Mr. Green was 
just playing off ajoke on Tot to tease 
her a little: but she went on with grave 
simplicity ; — 

“Then I s’pose you know Miss Clark, 
our school-teacher ?” 

“Oh! don’t she sit up straight, 
though ?”’ said Mr. Green, giving a lit- 
tle whistle. “And don’t she give out 
hard words? You can’t tell me much 
about that school!” 

“Yes,” said Tot; “and, if we miss, 
we must put our hands over our eyes, 
and not peep.” 

“Qh, dear!” responded Mr. Green, 
“T believe she’s about as particular as 
any teacher I know. So strict! and 
sometimes out comes that ruler.” 

“ Not often,” said Tot: “only when 
children are welly naughty, as Peter 
Blakeman was that day.” 

“Oh, yes ! when he cried.” 

“No: he didn’t cry.” 

“Oh, no! that wasn’t it, either: he 
wouldn’t read his lesson.” 

“Yes, he, would,” said) Tot... “He 
nibbled all up Sophy Ray’s lunch-cake, 
and said he didn’t.” 

“Oh, yes ! so he did. 
got.” 

. Tot looked up at him a minute, and 
then said quietly, — 

“ You know all about every thing at 
home, don’t you?” 

“Why, don’t you see I do?” 

“Then do you know a girl named 
Sarah Jones ?” 

Kitty’s and Harry’s eyes opened wider 
than ever. 

“Sarah Jones, indeed!. Why, you’d 
better ask me if I know my own sis- 
ter! ?? : 

“ How do you like her?” 

“ How do you?” 

“ No: how do you ?” 

“Well, I think there are some pretty 
good things about Sarah.” 

“‘ Maybe you like her sister better.” 

**T rather think I do.” 


I almost for- 
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“ What do you think bout that house 
they live in?” 

“Oh! it isn’t half as pleasant as 
yours.” 

“ Now, now!” said Tot, shaking her 
finger solemnly in the air, “ I’ve caught 
you right in the very middle of your 
jokes. I don’t believe you know my 
mamma, nor Miss Clark, nor anybody ; 
for there isn’t any Sarah Jones, nor any 
sister, nor any house: sa now!” 

There was a great laugh at the way 
in which Tot had caught Mr. Green in 
his own trap; and he kissed the little 
fat finger she was shaking at him. 

“© you little Tot! didn’t I say be- 
fore that you were too sharp forme? I 
shall try no more jokes on you. You’re 
not angry with me, are you?” 

“No,” said Tot, “I’m as pleasant as 
pie. But I’m afraid you haven’t been 
as well broughten up as we have, ’cause 
our mamma don’t ‘low us to make jokes 
that are fibby ; and, if I was a big boy 
like you, I’d try not to make any more 
jokes that ave fibby.” 

“ So I will try, you dear little preach- 
er! I won’t make any more. But 
come down stairs with me now into the 
saloon, and see if you can find a picture 
that you like. I saw a whole standful 
of photographs there; and you must 
take one as a peace-offering, to show 
we are good friends.” 

They went down together; and Tot 
picked out a pretty picture of a pair of 
squirrels for herself, and, at Mr. Green’s 
suggestion, a card of lovely mosses for 
Kitty, and the “First Boots” for 
Harry. 

“Oh!” ‘said Tot, “I’m perfly de- 
lighted of mine picture ; and it’s better 
yet to have one for Kit and Harry.” 

As they were going up the staircase 
again, Mr. Green remembered an errand 
he had. : 

“ We shall soon be in dock, Tot,” he 
said ; “and, if you can run up the rest 
of the way alone, I will go and seé the 
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expressmanaminute. The door is close 
by the head of the stairs ; and Uncle 
Ben is sitting just outside of it: you 
can see him from the top of the stairs. 
Hold your pictures tight, pussy-cat; and 
don’t slip.” 

And Mr. Green went down to the 
baggage-room, while Tot continued her 
way up Stairs. She easily found the 
place where Uncle Ben had been; but 
he was not there now. Knowing that 
Tot was quite safe aud happy with Mr. 
Green, he had taken Kitty and Harry 
to another part of the boat to show 
them something about the machinery ; 
and Tot, though a little dismayed at be- 
ing thus left alone, did not go wander- 
ing about in search of him, but sat down 
like a good child in the very spot he 
had left. 

They were nearly in dock, as Mr. 
Green had said; and the steamers, 
barges, sloops, and schooners. were 
about them in every direction. Tot 
laughed to see the sail-boats flying along 
over the water with their great white 
wings, and still more as she looked at 
the fussy little tugs that went laboring 
along, puffing and gasping all the way 
like the fat men in story-books. It 
needs a skillful pilot to steer a boat clear 
of all obstacles in such a crowded har- 
bor; a man with an attentive mind, a 
quick eye, and a dexterous hand. The 
pilot of “* The Osprey ” had all of these, 
and made his way through the various 
craft that swarmed the water with won- 
derful precision. But one of the many 
captains about him was either ignorant 
or careless ; for a large schooner, just 
putting out from shore under good head- 
way, made a sudden turn, bore directly 
down upon “ The Osprey,” and in an 
instant drove its iron-pointed bowsprit 
through her side. 

There was a terrible crash and jar, 
followed by screams and the tumult of 
many feet running. At first, everybody 
was greatly frightened ; for it was im- 
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possible to tell how much damage had 
been done. Uncle Ben, far in front, be- 
yond the engines, clasped Kitty and 
Harry to him, and thought to himself, 
“ Thank Heaven! Green has my little 
Tot in his hands; for I could hardly do 
more than care for these two if this is 
a serious accident.” And Mr. Green, 
gathering himself up from a pile of 
trunks in the baggage-room, where he 
had been thrown by the shock, congrat- 
ulated himself that Tot was in the keep- 
ing of her uncle,-and far up on deck 
above the confusion below.’ In a few 
minutes, however, people began to un- 
derstand more definitely what had hap- 
pened. The bowsprit of the schooner 
was soon disengaged from the side of 
“The Osprey;” and the break was 
found to be fortunately above the water 
line. Several people had been thrown 
down, and one man was_ severely 


- bruised ; but nobody was seriously in- 


jured. The boat recovered her head- 
way, and turned toward the wharves to 
reach her accustomed place in the slip ; 
while the passengers began to gather in 
the gangway, ready to go ashore as soon 
as she touched. 

Uncle Ben, holding Kitty and Harry 
by the hand, began to descend the 
stairs to look for Mr. Green and Tot; 
and Mr. Green, having pushed his way 
through the crowd, was rushing up 
stairs in search of Uncle Ben and the 
children. Midway they met. 

*“ Where is Tot?” said Mr. Griswold 
in alarm. 

“1 thought she was with you!” re- 
turned Mr. Green hurriedly. “I sent 
her to you just before the collision.” 

For an instant, neither spoke: then 
both sprang up the stairs together, and 
ran to the after-deck, where they had 
all been sitting. There sat little Tot, 
flat on the deck, holding her doll and 
her pictures tight, with a big tear on 
each cheek, and her face all one great 
smile at the sight of her dear friends 
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again. it seemed as if Uncle Ben 
could not hold her close enough, nor 
kiss her often enough, he was so re- 
joiced to find her safe and sound ; and 
Mr. Green was almost as glad. 
“You dear baby!” said Uncle Ben: 
“ were you very much frightened ?” 
“Not welly,” said Tot; ““’cause I 
knew God would take care of me. First 
I felt welly lonesome to have nobody 
but God taking care of me: and then I 
thought mine mamma would say, ‘O 
Totty-Tot! you’re quite used to being 
tooken care of by God; for he has done 
it every night, when everybody was 
asleep, ever since you were a baby; 
and, if you’re good, he’ll take just the 
same care of you now.’ So I’ve been 
: speaking gently, and loving one another, 
and minding what I was told. You told 
me,” she said, looking up at Mr. Green 
with her sweet, loving eyes, — “‘ you told 
me to hold my pictures tight, and not to 


slip. And I have holded my pictures | 


tight: but I couldn’t help slipping ; for, 
when that great che-bang came, it made 
my eyes winkle, and slided me right off 
my chair. But I’ve ¢vzed to keep my 
plomise, as hard as I could: and God 
has tooken splendid care of me; and 
I’m all safe and happy.” 
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“ You dear, delightful little saint of a 
baby !”” said Mr. Green: “ you’re worth 
forty sermons. You ave a sermon writ- 
ten on rose-leaves. Come on, now, and 
see if I let go of this little fat hand till 
I see you and Uncle Ben and all safe in 
the stage.” 

Only a six-miles’ ride in a big, roomy, 
rockaway stage, and then grandpa’s 
white gate shone bright in the moon- 
light. Cheerful lights gleamed out of 
the windows ; and grandpa and grandma, 
Aunt Carrie and Cousin Jeanie, stood on 
the wide piazza with hearty words of 
welcome. A delicious supper was 


spread out, ready for the hungry chil- — 


dren; and, after supper, three cozy, 
easy, restful beds awaited their tired 
bodies. 

They said their prayers by Aunt Car- 
rie’s knee; and then she kissed the 
sleepy eyes good-night, and left them to 
fall asleep with the cool sea-breeze 
blowing in on them, and bringing the 
fragrance of the honeysuckles, the dis- 
tant murmur of the ocean falling sooth- 
ingly on their ears, and the sweet 
though dreamy consciousness in each 
little heart that this was only the pleas- 
ant beginning of a long vacation at 
grandma’s, 
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BY MRS. HELEN F, 


“Ou, oh, Uncle Phil, see what I 
have found!” cried Ella, springing over 
the grass one bright morning with an 
enormous dragon-fly held high above 
her head. “It did not sting me; for it 
was dead, and sticking fast to a branch.” 

“Of course it did not sting you. It 
has no instrument for such a purpose,” 
said her uncle, taking out his magnify- 
ing-glass. 

““T thought it was the ‘ Devil’s darn- 
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ing-needle,’” returned Ella with a won- 
dering look. 

“Many people call it that, and fear jit. 
But see for yourself. The tail has noth- 
ing but plate-like appendages; and the 
mouth has only horny jaws for crushing 
insects, and a flat, shining instrument 
with which to seize them.” 

“ What great éyes it has!” said Ella. 

“Yes,” laughed her uncle. “The 
dragon-fly might say to you as the wolf 
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said to Red Riding-Hood, ‘Oh! my 
eyes were made to see with;’ for its 
Sight can sweep the whole horizon. 
And it is indeed a wolfish creature, 
watching incessantly for its prey, and 
darting after every insect its great round 
eyes fall upon.” 

“ Can it fly as fast as a bird?” 

“Faster and farther. Such a one as 
this flew on board ship when we were 
sailing five hundred miles from any 


than a film of lace. 
any thing so fine ?” 

“ Mamma’s best handkerchief,” said 
Ella. 

“No: the silkiest cambric is not to 
be compared to the shining delicacy of 
these wings, netted all through with 
minute vein-work. These wings give 
the name to the order to which the 
dragon-fly belongs, — Neuroptera, or 
lace-winged insects. These wings are 
always spread when they alight; and are 
not folded at the side, like the straight- 
winged folk we were talking of a few 
days ago.” 


Can you think of 
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coast. It can also glide every way. 
The swallow is the swiftest bird of 
flight; and yet I once saw a swallow 
chasing a dragon-fly in a long gallery, 
without being able to overtake it. The 
little creature darted with astonishing 
swiftness up and down, to the right and 
left, always keeping several feet ahead 
of its pursuer. Its wings, you see, are 
much longer, in proportion to its body, 
than those of a bird, and are thinner 


“ Albert, Albert!” cried Ella as she 
saw her brother tumbling over the fence 
with his books, bound for school, 
“come and see one of the new people 
dressed in lace.” 

“ New people!” repeated Albert, ad- 
vancing. 

“ Neuroptera, the lace-winged peo- 
ple,” said Uncle Phil, spelling the word. 
“So dajntily dressed too, and often in 
such brilliant colors, that the French 
call them ‘ Demoiselles,’” he added as 
Seth joined them. 

“You prefer mechanics to zodlogy, 
Seth. Here is a question for you: 
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How would an engineer secure the 
greatest strength and lightness in any 
structure ?” 

Seth thought a moment, and answered, 
“He would throw the greatest amount 


of material in oval ribs, and connect, 


them by the thinnest possible support.” 

“Very well. Now look at these 
wings, and see the arched and strong 
veins nearest the body, and the thinness 
of the film that connects them, and you 
will understand how this slender-bodied 
creature can outfly the birds, and remain 
on the wing for hours. It required cen- 
turies of thought and experiment to 
solve the simple question I asked you ; 
and yet this model has been flying in 
the faces of men since the world began. 
Do not you walk in willful blindness, 
Seth, but sit a learner at the feet of the 
great Master, as Solomon did.— And 
now,” said Uncle Phil, turning to the 
children, “I have a riddle for you all 
three. This dragon-fly was born a few 
weeks ago, and is one year old.” 

“Three months, you mean,” said Al- 
bert. 

“No: I said one year. Put on your 
thinking-caps, and go to school.” 

The children went, and came home 
again no wiser as to the riddle. Uncle 
Phil refused to explain it, but told them 
they might go with him to the woods at 
Bear Creek after school, and perhaps 
would find means to solve it there. 
When the hour arrived, Ella was too 
happy to walk soberly, and went skip- 
ping and dancing along at her uncle’s 
side, with her hand fast in his, lest, as he 
said, she might sail away like a feather 
in her light-heartedness. The road 
edged at first a vast field of corn, al- 
ready grown tall and dark. Upon the 
top of every stalk, as far as the eye 
could see, an insect was daintily poised, 
with wings spread upward. Others 
were swiftly flying in all ways. 

“What are they?” asked Albert, 
feeling much like a soldier who hears 
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bullets whizzing by, expecting 
moment to be hit. 

“ Dragon-flies,” answered his uncle. 

“They are not like the one I found 
this morning,” said Ella. 

“‘ They are of another smaller species. 
These raise their wings when they 
alight, as do butterflies.” 

“Will they eat the corn as the locusts 
did?’’ asked Albert. 

“Oh, no! They are friends, not foes, 
of man, and will destroy hurtful insects 
on the corn. Do you not know that 
they will do you the favor of clearing a 
room of musquitoes if you shut them 
in it?” : 

“We must come for them every even- 
ing,” Ella suggested. 

“ But these are emigrating, perhaps,” 
said Uncle Phil. “You can not often 
find such numbers. In Europe, they are 
sometimes seen in clouds that cast a 
shadow as they fly; but I think there 
are never such hosts in this land.” 

When the rovers had passed the 
corn-field, they came out upon the open 
prairie, with nothing to bar them from 
the shortest route to the creek., Ella, 
however, darted hither and thither to 
gather flowers, certain to be thrown 
away when a nearer approach to the 
edge of the woods discovered wild roses 
and ladies’-slippers, mingled with tall 
grass, on the borders of the sloughs 
that fed the creek. When they arrived 
at the stream, Uncle Phil worked in a 
way that mystified the children, — 
scraping mud from the bottom of the 
creek into a pail, turning over old 
sticks at. the edge of the water, pulling 
up plants by the roots, and looking 


every 


‘very carefully all the time for some- 


thing. , 
“ What are you doing, uncle?” cried 
Albert, who was fishing with a string 
and crooked pin. 
“Tam finding the answer to that rid- 
dle for you,” was the smiling answer of 
his uncle, who began now to dig holes 
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' in the bank close to the water, and put 


the earth into a basket. “See these 
beautiful creatures flying out of the 
water!” said he, calling both the chil- 
dren. “They are born of the water 


this moment; and yet they are three 


| 
| 
| 


years old,” said he, pointing to a troop 
of day-flies with citron-colored wings, 
long antennz, and very long, silky 
threads, which formed the tail. They 
rose and fell in graceful movement, cir- 


 cled and fell, and rose again, continuing 


their elegant flight without other rest 
than at the moment of descent, when 
their outstretched gauzy wings lay mo- 
tionless upon the air. 

“These belong to the lace-winged 
people,” said Uncle Phil. ‘ Their fam- 
ily name is Ephemeride,—a word 
which means ‘for a day.’ These pretty 
dancing insects live only a few hours. 
In the morning, you may see them lying 


on the ground or on the water, food for. 


the fishes and birds. What kind of 
people do they picture, Ella?” 

Ella could not think. 

“Do you mean _ pleasure-people?” 
asked Albert. 

“IT mean those who try to forget 
eternity in a merry life, and say, ‘ Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
die.’ This gay floating in ether is very 
pretty in insects ; but a whole life thus 
spent is unworthy of human souls, who 
can aspire to immortality. You will 
remember this when you see the Ephem- 
era whirling around the parlor-lamp, 
and dropping lifeless upon the table 
after their brief play, as happens every 
evening. And, in the morning, you will 
see the housemaid sweep them away as 
chaff, and burn them in the fire.” 

“Hark! Is that thunder?” ex- 
claimed Ella as a low, heavy sound 
rumbled and echoed across the prairie. 
On looking at the sky over the tree- 
tops, Uncle Phil saw that it was gray 
and threatening, and quickly prepared 
té return home. When they reached 
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the road, the coming rain was visible ; 
and he saw that they must go back 
again to the woods, and take refuge in 
a log-house they had passed. The 
space in front of this secluded home 
seemed planted with feathers rather 
than grass; and the open door was 
more inviting to the chickens and geese 
than to the children. A thin woman, 
very wrinkled and gray, placed chairs 
for her guests; but was so silent, that 
Ella. thought her angry. Perhaps it 
was her way of being respeetful. She 
leaned silent and stern against the door- 
post, looking out at the storm, and oc- 
casionally whisking away the chickens 
with her apron. At last, the storm 
forced her to shut the door. Then it 
was very dark; for there was no win- 
dow in the house. While Ella won- 
dered at this, the woman brought a 
saucer of tallow, with a twisted rag in 
the center, and lighted it; which only 
made Ella wonder all the more. 

After long waiting, Uncle Phil went 
home for the spring-wagon. When he 
had gone, the woman’s husband arrived, 
and sat by the fire to dry himself and 
smoke his pipe while his wife prepared 
supper. Ella, almost suffocated by the 
smoke, watched the housewife drag a 
paper bag of flour from under the bed, 
mold dough on the table where the 
chickens hopped, and whisper to her 
husband, who went out, and returned 
again with a large corn-cob, such as 
grow only on the prairies. This served 
for the rolling-pin. Ella unconsciously 
held her hand tightly over her mouth, 
and wished she dare ask Albert what 
she should say if asked to eat. To add 
to her discomfort, she discovered moths 
flying out of Uncle Phil’s basket of 
earth, and flocking about the rustic 
light. How did they get in the basket? 
What would Uncle Phil say if they all 
flew away? And what would the 
woman do if she found out where all 
the little moths came from? Ella was 
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beginning to feel frightened, and Albert 
looked sick in the smoke, when the 
sound of home-wheels revived them 
both. Uncle Phil soon had them be- 
side him in waterproof cloaks; and, 
with many thanks for the Hoosier’s so- 
ber hospitality, they drove swiftly home. 

The children were too tired that night 
to think of the riddle. The next morn- 
ing they were reminded of it by seeing 
their uncle put several willow-boughs 
into the pail of water from the creek, 
and set the pail in the sun. In an hour 
or two, a dark-green insect, more than 
an inch long, crept to the top of a 
bough. 

“You think it homely,” said Uncle 
Phil; “but neither rubies nor garnets, 
which Ella will be so proud to wear 
some day, were ever more beautiful 
than the tips of the hooks which edge 
the mouth and the end of its mask.” 
Here Uncle Phil raised the transparent 
mask that lay flat against its breast, and 
showed the hinge by which it was 
doubled ; one end being fastened to the 
mouth, and the other shaped like a salt- 
spoon edged with tiny hooks. “ The 
insect,” he continued, ‘walks softly 
about at the bottom of the water, like a 
cat after a mouse, till it finds some little 
fishes at play. Watching an opportu- 
nity, it darts upon one of them like 
lightning, seizing and holding it firmly 
with the hooks of this strange instru- 
ment.” 

“T supposed creatures of the water 
swam rather than walked,” remarked 
Seth, who stood near. 

“They can all swim» when they 
please,” was the reply. ‘ The legs are 
usually fringed with hairs, and used as 
paddles: but in this case they are 
folded at the side of the body ; and the 
little fellow pumps himself, having a 
kind of internal piston to draw in and 
expel water. He thus throws himself 
forward by jerks.” 

“A live jump,” said Seth, laughing. 
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“Now, children, you must go to 
school,” said Uncle Phil, taking out his 
watch. 

“You have not told us the riddle,” 
said Albert. “None of us can guess 
it.” 

“You may read the riddle with your 
eyes this noon,” smiled his uncle, scat- 
tering the children, and snapping his 
handkerchief in the air in a gay fare- 
well. Soon after they had gone, the in- 
sect began to change. The skin had 
grown dry and crisp in the sun, and 
parted along the back. The head, with 
its bright, round eyes, rose out of the 
old skin; then, after a short struggle, 
the thorax and six legs withdrew froin 
the case; then a pair of incomplete 
wings appeared, and the insect bent 
its head downward and backward as if 
to protect the wings while drying and 
expanding. At the end of four hours, 


the children came bounding from school, 


more eager for the dinner of game and 
berries than to read Uncle Phil’s mys- 
terious riddle. Fortunately, dinner was 
not ready, and the riddle was. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Ella, clasping her 
fingers tightly when she saw the insect 
on the willow-branch, with lovely lace 
wings spread and fluttering. “ Where 
did it get its wings?” 

“Tt has turned into a dragon-fly!” 
shouted Albert, astonished to see it rise 
and float away in the air; while its 
other self, perfect in form, but empty, 
still clung to the willow-branch. — 

“Why, why! That makes me want 
to cry. I can not understand that,” 
said Leaf, his face all amazed. 

“ Of what does it remind you, Seth?” 
asked Uncle Phil. But he did not like 
to answer. 

“Tt is like the flight of the soul from 
the body,” said his uncle. ‘“ The body 
is only a sheath for the soul to live in. 
We call its flight to heaven in a new 
spiritual body the resurrection. Every 
dragon-fly and butterfly may recall to 
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you this mysterious change through 
which each one of us must pass before 
we can see Jesus, the dear Creator, 
‘without whom was not any thing made 
that was made.’ We shall understand 
the lessons of Nature better when we 
see him.” 

“Uncle Phil,” whispered Ella, 
“please tell me where did the dragon- 
fly get its beautiful wings? Was it a 
miracle? Did God touch it?” 

* No, my dear. God made the wings 
when he made the insect. Now you 
know my riddle. Our dragon-fly was 
born of an egg a year ago, and crept in 
the water till this morning, when it was 
ripe for its change of form and new life 
in the air. This change is called, in 
science, metamorphosis.” 

“OQ Uncle Phil!” said Ella beseech- 
ingly, “do please tell me how did the 
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shining wings grow so quickly? There 
were none on /fzs,” she said, pointing 
to the wingless shell, still fast to the 
branch. 

“Have you seen the delicate corolla 
of a morning-glory, all crumpled and 
folded in its calyx?” her uncle asked. 
“and have you seen it open in the sun, 
and all its cells fill with juices till every 
curve of the graceful flower was per- 
fect? Thus the wings of the dragon- 
fly were plaited and crumpled close to 
its side within the pupa-case till they 
unfolded and grew in the sun. It is the 
same with a butterfly. Every caterpillar 
that creeps has a butterfly hidden within 
it. And we who walk the earth have 
an inner soul, that will ripen, and some 
day take its flight to God’s kingdom or 
to Satan’s kingdom. Let us be sure 
that ours ripen for a heavenward flight.” 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE RECREATIONS IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


XXVII. 
(1.) SPIDER, Job viii. 13, 14. (2.) 
Sparrow, Matt. x. 29. (3.) SHIBBO- 


LETH, Judges xii. 6. (4.) _SISERA, 


Judges iv. 18-21. 


XXIX. 


(1.) JEDIDIAH, 2 Sam. xii. 25. (3.) 
1 Kings, i. 32-40. (4) Davin, 2 Sam. 
xiii. 25. 


XXX. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH. — Gen. xli. 45. 


o'.2 Dam vy, 7. 
Isa. xxix. I. 


Z-ion 
A-riel 


P-arshandatha, Esther ix. 7. 


H-aman . . Esther vii. 6. 
IN-er ae I Sam. xiv. 50. 
A-bner  . I Sam. xxvi. 15. 
T-ekoa . Amos i. I. 
H-erdsman Amos i. I. 
P=tter. 2. +s Actsixy: 7. 
A-ndrew . Matt. x. 2. 
A-minadab . 1 Chron. ii. 3, 4, 5,9, 10; 
Matt. i. 3, 4. 
N-ahshon . Num. i. 7. 
E-vey sos. 7 Gen: I 20, 
A-dam") > ; Gen, iif. 23. 
H-am Gen. ix. 18, 25. 


XXXL 
1 Sam. xxvi. 7, 8. 


How would it do, in constructing a 
watch-tower, to line the observatory with 
mirrors, instead of furnishing it with 
spy-glasses? Is not this mistake some- 
times made by those who observe the 
religious world, and record their obser- 
vations and predictions? Is there a 
prominent denomination of professed 
Christians which has not indulged oc- 
casionally in these mirror-views of the 
condition of the world? ‘Our denom- 
ination” is spreading with wonderful 
rapidity; and, ifit is not doing so visibly, 
it is virtually. ‘The majority of the 
world is nominally opposed to us ; but at 
heart our principles are accepted: and, 
so far as the rest of the world differs 
with us, it is an inconsistency which 
time will efface.” 

Perhaps, just now, the Roman Catho- 
lics on the one hand, and the Unitarians 
far on the other, are most tempted to 
fall into this error. In the wide stretch 
of modern liberty, the former see a ruin- 
ous license, that, by sure re-action, will 
yet lead to quiet subjection to infallible 
church authority. In the same liberty 
the latter see the triumph of one of their 
cherished ideas, and are quick to infer 
the triumph of their entire faith. 

The Unitarians love liberty; but all 
who love liberty are not Unitarians. 
The Unitarians love a Christian spirit 
more than doctrine; but all who love a 
Christian spirit more than doctrine are 


not Unitarians. The progress of the 
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age is strongly in the direction of liber- 
ality and charity. It is, however, only 
from a denominational mirror-lined ob- 
servatory that this progress can be seen 
to terminate in a single sect, either nom- 
inally or virtually. The growth of Chris- 
tian liberality and liberty is not the 
product of organized Liberalism. This 
latter is itself, as it seems to us, a lop- 
sided product of liberty. That it has 
contributed to perpetuate the abnormal 
liberty of which it was born, we have no 
doubt. That it has also provoked other 
denominations to better liberty, we 
cheerfully admit. But this last we be- 
lieve to be greatly over-estimated. And 
these are our reasons : 1. Many evangeli- 
cal minds are repelled from liberty by its 
vaunted alliance with un-evangelical be- 
lief. You may say this is weak. So be 
it. The majority of men are weak; and 
we must take menas they are. Liberal- 
minded men have of late years found 
their greatest obstacle in inculcating 
liberality to be, the suspicion that they 
were on the road to Unitarianism. In 
a word, the organization of Unitarian- 
ism has led to the confounding of liberty 
with heterodoxy ; and we hope our Uni- 
tarian friends, some of whom we truly 
love as Christian brethren, will allow us 
to say that this is any thing but a con- 
tribution to the progress of liberty and 
liberality. 2. Progress in liberty and 
charity is common to all denominations 
in ourday. Even the Roman Catholics 
show it. It is a part of the progress of 
Christianity. To say that Christians 
are more charitable and liberal than 
they were a hundred or even fifty years 
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ago, and that, ¢herefore, this is due to the 
existence of this or that denomination, 
is a singular case of putting the effect 
—and an abnormal effect at that — for 
the cause ; and then to say that all lib- 
eral-minded, orthodox Christians are 
virtually in the fold of so-called ‘ Lib- 
eral Christianity ” is to adorn a prepos+ 

_ terous philosophy by a fantastic im- 
agination. : 

It may be that evangelical Christen- 
dom will always need to be opposed by 
organized denominations, which shall 
constantly caricature its faults, and hon- 
estly misrepresent its doctrines ; but, if 
the time ever comes when this discipline 
shall be unnecessary, it will be when 
the orthodox become as Christ-like in 
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spirit as they are sound in doctrine. 
We fear the time will be long in coming. 
Christians do not need less doctrine,. 
but more and clearer; and, with this, 
vastly more of Christ in the heart. 
The Christ-like spirit will bring all true 
liberality and gentleness, as well as val- 
iantness for the truth. Can any one be 
more liberal toward the doubting and 
erring than Jesus was? and can any 
one be more steadfast for the truth? 
The Church wants, and humanity wants, 
not less truth, but to learn. it “as the 
truth is in Jesus.” And who should 
strive for this earnestly if not those who 
believe in him as their Lord and their 
God ? 
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Ps. cvii. 31, 32: ‘‘Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men! Let them exalt him also in the 
congregation of the people, and praise him in the 
assembly of the elders.” 

WE will venture to say that there is 
not a chapter in the Bible more abused 
by incorrect reading than the One hun- 
dred and seventh Psalm ; and we humbly 
include ourselves among the offenders. 
The first of the verses quoted above 
occurs four times, and is usually read 
as if it closed the section or paragraph. 
This is wrong. In each case, the verse 
following this closes the paragraph. 
Thus a new topic is introduced in verses 
10, 17, 23, 33. We leave the reader 
now to turn to the Psalm, and enjoy it. 

Matt. v. 22: “Whosoever is angry with his 


brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment.” 


“ Danger” is now almost equivalent 
to risk, hazard. It has lost the refer- 
ence to law and courts which it had in 
early English. The word “liable” has 
had a similar change. To be in danger 
meant originally to be exposed to a 
penalty. The transition from this ju- 
dicial liability to any kind of exposure 
to pain or evil was natural; but it has 
damaged the meaning of our text, which 
intimates far more than the 7zsk of con- 
sequences. Risk appeals to the fears ; 
but danger, in the old sense, appeals to 
the conscience as well. Bishop Latimer 
(martyred 1555) wrote, “We may see 
how much we be bound and in danger 
unto God.” The word in Acts xix. 27, 
40, is from a different Greek word, and 
means simple danger in the modern 
sense, 
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XXXII. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH T. 


1. WHAT place is associated with the 
memory of a rural prophet and a “ wise 

' woman”? 
2. What common occurrence in Na- 


ture is sometimes called “the voice of 


the Lord”? 


3. What place, meaning “ pleasant,” 
was a capital city till the honor was 
transferred to Samaria ? 

4. What sisters in the Church, at 
Rome had honorable mention ? 

5. Who was the first blacksmith ? 
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XXXIIL 

1. Our Saviour commonly called 
himself the Son of man. Where in 
the New Testament is he called the 
same by others ? 

2. Who said, “ Let not him that gird- 
eth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off” ? 

3. Who was the first gardener ? 

4. What city was called “the city of 
palm-trees,” although no tree of that 
kind grows now near its site ? 

XXXIV. 

FIND in your Bible the account of the 
following emigration: The settlers of 
a certain fertile but not very extensive 
region were determined to enlarge their 
territory. There was no opportunity 
to do this near by. Five men were 
chosen to go to a distance, if necessary, 
to finda newhome. On their way, they 
happened to meet a young minister who 
made a favorable impression on them, 
and encouraged them. At last, on the 
very frontier of the country, under the 
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shadow of a lofty mountain, they found 
a defenseless city, where the people 
lived. without much government, with 
little care about the future, and no in- 
tercourse with the world around them. 
The five explorers made careful note of 
the situation of things, and quietly re- 
turned to their friends. Immediately a 
warlike expedition was started. Six | 
hundred armed emigrants accompanied 

the five. Going over the same route, 

they passed the abode of the young 

minister, and took him along by force, 

softening his resentment by assuring 

him of a much larger parish in his fu- 

ture home. His old patron they found 

it difficult to appease, and resorted to . 
savage threats. Continuing their law- 

less journey, they came suddenly upon 

the unsuspecting mountain - city, de- 

stroyed it without mercy, and built a new 

town on its foundations. The posses- 

sion was permanent; and the name of 

this frontier-town was often used in the 

subsequent history of the country. 


XXXV. 


WHERE ARE THESE ANIMALS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE ? 


(FOR ANSWERS, SEE PAGE 509.) 


